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SCHOOLS CAN USE 


ALL THE TALENT 


THEY CAN GET 


By Morris Duane 


I 


HE Headmaster and some of the teachers 
at the school! where I serve as a trustee 
and chairman of the Education Commit- 

tee have asked me to comment on Mr. McCoy’s 
article, Let Teachers Run The Schools? Their 
rcason fer so doing apparently is their disagree- 
ment with his recommendation that non-teach- 
ing trustees be eliminated, that Headmasters be 
elected by the faculty and that teachers alone 
operate the schools. 

There is so much in Mr. McCoy’s article with 
which I agree, so much that is constructive and 
helpful, that I hope everyone who reads this and 
who has not seen fis article will read it promptly. 
Fer instance, no one can or should deny that 
“teachers make the school”; that “‘teachers are 
underpaid”; that it is desirable to give to teach- 
ers, and to everyone else for that matter, “greater 
breadth of view, more vigor of mind, and more 
dignity of pcsition and more freedom to express 
their ir dividual views within the school organiza- 
tion,” “to improve education, improve teachers.” 

Yet there is much in Mr. McCoy’s views 
with which I and, I think, most teachers cannot 
agree. I do not believe that the “present school 
system is based on the assumption that teachers 
are incepable of managing their affairs well’’; 
that “the teacher’s job is to obey, not to think”; 
that tezchers are like slaves because they are 
deperdent upon another’s will; that teachers’ 
privileges, if any, are granted by a “‘benevolent 
despct rather than the inalienable rights of free 
men,” etc. 

Be that as it may, I should like, rather than 
to ergve, to set forth what is done by the Board 
cf Trustees of one large cour try day school with 
which I em intimetely femiliar. I am told that 
their duties ere similar to those of the Boards of 
Trustees in many of our best boarding schools. 


II 


This Beerd ccnsists of twerty-five members. 
They serve withcut remuneration of any kind, 
end tke prestige of their service is confined to 
the dcubtful pleesure of sitting on the platform 
cn a hot night once a year at Commencement. 


1 Episcopal Acacemy, Overtreok, Fhila., Pa. 


The members of the Board include the Dean of 
a well-known medium-sized college; a Professor 
of Psychology and former Director of Admissions 
at one of the country’s largest universities; a 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop; two well-known 
doctors; the Vice-President in charge of invest- 
ments for one of the country’s largest insurance 
companies; five lawyers who have been active in 
various capacities in the public service, one of 
whom led the Community Chest Campaign of 
Philadelphia which raised over $9,000,000 in 
1944; two bank officers; two investment bankers; 
several officers of business or industrial corpora- 
tions; the President of a well-known advertising 
and public relations firm, and the Headmaster. 
Of the trustees, sixteen are alumni of the school 
and seventeen now have or have had sons at the 
school, thus also providing a parental attitude 
and representation. 

This Board meets once a month, and the 
meetings last from one and one-half to two hours. 
The principal business is always to act on re- 
ports of committees, many of which require and 
get lengthy discussion. Recent topics included 
such things as the improvement in the use of 
oral and written English by pupils; the use of 
visual aids in teaching; the new building for the 
lower school; the investment portfolio; the 

rogress of the Endowment fund; and the eligi- 
bility of one year transferees for athletic com- 
petition with other schools. (As an example of 
specialized service, one trustee, a nationally 
known oculist, recently made a comprehensive 
survey and report on the lighting of the school- 
rooms and what was needed to give the best 
reading lights and to minimize eye strain.) The 
Committees of the Board are as follows: Educa- 
tion, Finance, Athletics and Health, Scholarship 
Aid, Real Estate and Buildings, Fund Raising, 
Public Relations. These committees and their 
nvumercus sub-ccmmittees meet frequently dur- 
ing the school year, generally with a mzmber of 
the feculty present. Furthermore, during the 
year there are dinners and other occasions whi2n 
the trustees and the faculty meet together for dis- 
cussions of school problems. On some of these 
occasions, parents of pupils are invited to attend. 


* Let Teachers Run the Schools, by Rotin McCoy, Headmaster, Thomas Jefferson School, St. Louis, Mo., published in Tus InpePenpewt 


Scnoo.t Buttetin for April, 1947. 
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The faculty elects its own executive com- 
mittee which meets with the Headmaster and 
the chairman of which, from time to time, meets 
with the trustees. 

Dur'ng th2 past two years, under the leader- 
ship of the trustezs, this school has raised 
$300,009 toward dzbr reduction, higher salaries 
for teachers, scholarships, and needed new build- 
ings and equipment. The faculty worked with 
the trustees on this campaign and, through their 
own solicitation, accounted for some of the 
largest gifts. Likewise, the alumni participate 
in an active manner through their committees. 

These trustees offer specialized knowledge 
and wide business and professional experience to 
the school and its faculty — knowledge and ex- 
perience which could not possibly be supplied by 
the faculty itself, even if the faculty members 
were to give up their teaching duties. The 
Headmaster and the members of the faculty 
seem to feel that the trustees perform a useful 
fur.ction. In fact, the cordial relationship be- 
tween trustees and faculty is in itself a tie that 
binds many of the trustees to their service on 
the Board. 


III 

Mr. McCoy’s article, however, raises prob- 
lems other than the functions of the trustees. 
He deals with the Headmaster, the manner in 
which he is selected and the methods by which 
he performs his functions. 

It is quice op:n to debate whether a better 
Headmaster would nermally be selected by the 
trustees cr by the faculty. My guess is that the 
best Headmaster would be selected by both 
werking together. It seems clear that a Board 
of Trustees that selected a new Headmaster 
without consulting the faculty would be taking 
an unrecessary risk. In business, the President 
is selected by the Board of Directors; in the 
Army, the top officers are selected by a top- 
officer promotion Board. No teacher, therefore, 
sheuld feel slighted because he alone does not 
select his own Headmaster. If he participates 
in this selection in an advisory cepacity, it is 
more then occurs in most corporations. The se- 
lection itself is of paramount importance in the 
life of a school. While it is true that a school 
could get along without trustees; cculd get along 
without a Headmaster; and cculd not possibly 
function without teachers, nevertheless, the tone 
of a school is set by the Headmaster, just as per- 
petuation is better assured by planned succession 
of trustees. Leadership is just as important in 
school as elsewhere, and it is everlastingly true 





that without leadership, able men in large organ- 
izations stagnate. 

Regardless of how he is selected, a Head- 
master can function as can the president of a 
big corporation in either of two ways —as an 
autocrat who makes all important decisions him- 
self, who holds those under him down; or as a 
leader of men who strives to bring forth the best 
that is in everyone and to let everyone under 
him share his responsibility and make decisions 
in his own field. 

The latter method is obviously the better. 
It has been developed to a fine point in our large 
corporations and by personnel management ex- 

erts. Its essence is the conference type of 
Salons leadership. Books and pamphlets deal- 
ing with this type of leadership are numerous. 
It contemplates that all key men know what is 
going on generally, and that, specifically, they 
make or participate in all decisions affecting the 
field of work for which they are responsible. This 
is done through frequent conferences plus a dele- 
gation to department heads of responsibility for 
segments of the organization’s functions. The 
conferences in this type of management are real. 
Yes-men are not popular. Problems are brought 
to the table for analysis by trained judgment. 
While the ultimate decision will be with the 
head of the particular conference —if he can- 
not get general agreement, which he usually 
does — nevertheless, he will have everyone’s 
ideas and opinions and is therefore more likely 
to come up with the best solution. Further, 
that solution is bound to be more acceptable be- 
cause it will be understood. These conferences 
not only make for better decisions, they develop 
men. 

My conclusion is not startling. I have put 
it at the head of this article. It is that schools 
can use all the talent they can get whether it be 
found in faculty members, students, Headmas- 
ters or trustees. Foolish they would be to 
throw aside any of these. The strongest school 
will be that where faculty, Headmaster, alumni, 
trustees and senior students pull together for 
the common goal. The best management 
method for schools as for businesses is the con- 
ference method used to its fullest extent. Its 
use will insure that those of us who extol the 
merits of a political democracy do not work in 
an educational or business autocracy. It will 
produce in teachers, as in Headmasters and 
trustees, what Mr. McCoy so strongly stresses, 
“greater breadth of view and more vigor of 
mind.” Its expanded use will, in my opinion, 
improve education. 
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AN INTELLIGENCE TEST FOR 
INTELLIGENCE TESTERS 


By Humphrey L. G. Fry! 


I 

HAVE before me a small pamphlet described 

as ““Test Bulletin No. 57” and entitled “The 

Use of Learning Aptitude Measures in End- 
of-Year Pupil Appraisal.” It is issued by the 
Division of Research and Test Service of World 
Bcok Company. It is written in the character- 
istically foggy jargon of Progressive literature, 
of which the chief feature is the impressment of 
nouns into unnatural service as adjectives. The 
hideous title is a foretaste of what follows. 
“Measures of Aptitude in Learning” b2comes 
“Learning Aptitude Measures,” which is not 
only awkward but ambiguous, for it reads like 
the title of a treatise on how to learn aptitude 
measures. In the same way, there can be no 
“Appraisal of Pupils at the End of the Year’; 
only “End-of-Year Pupil Appraisal.” Now, this 
kind of writing may be excusable in a newspaper 
headline, where space is precious, and I suppose 
the authors would advance the same plea in the 
present instance. Unfortunately, this passion 
for unlovely brevity too often becomes a disease 
with such writers. And while brevity may be 
the soul of wit, it is often the death of clarity, 
and this particular brand is the reverse of witty, 
in any sense of that expressive word. Even 
brevity is seldom achieved by writers of jargon 
outside their headlines, for the cliché and the 
pet phrase, forever demanding inclusion at the 
expense of direct expression, inevitably encour- 
age circumlocation. Let us examine the text 
ot the pamphlet. 

The first paragraph, headed “The Yearly 
Dilemma,” sets forth the annual problem of 
school promotions. Webster defines ‘“‘dilemma”’ 
as: 1. An argument which presents an antagonist 
uith two or more alternatives (or “horns’’), but is 
equally conclusive against him, whichever alterna- 
tive he chooses. 2. A choice or a situation involo- 
ing choice, especially in actions, between equally 
unsatisfactory alternatives; a quandary. (A third 
definition, dealing with the special use of the 
word in Logic, is irrelevant.) Accordingly, we 
must suppose that whatever decisions on promo- 
ticns the school authorities make will be un- 
happy ones. Such an attitude to the problem 
seems pessimistic, to say the least. 


All schools are faced with the problem (it is at 
any rate no longer a dilemma, we are glad to 
note) of end-of-school year pupil appraisal. 

‘hree nouns, it will be observed, again raise 
their ugly heads at the end of the sentence. And 
this is no title demanding brevity; or, as our 
authors might put it, there is no headline brevity 
demand excuse. Moreover, the awkward jux- 
taposition of these words necessitates the use of 
yet another hyphen (between “school” and 
“year’’) if the school is to survive! ‘“‘End-of- 
school year” means “the year in which the school 
ends,” not “the end of the school year.” To the 
commission of such solecisms as this will the 
habit of jargon lead us. 


If the pupil is to be promoted certain action 
must be taken, depending on the grade level, as to 
the class to which he is to be sent and the choice of 
courses he is to take. 

All this means is that if the pupil is to be pro- 
moted the authorities must decide, etc. A de- 
cision is not an action. That comes later, wien 
the school notifies the pupils’ parents or when 
the pupil returns the following year. Nor does 
the taking of the action (if it is an action) de- 
pend on the grade level, for a decision is made at 
every grade level till the pupil graduates. “De- 

ending on the grade level” should follow im- 

mediately after the word “action.” As to the 
choice of courses he is to take, we learn later 
that the intelligence tests which are to aid these 
crucial decisions are especially applicable to 
Grades 1, 3, 6, and 9. One cannot help wonder- 
ing what choice of courses is offered to pupils 
entering Grade 2 from Grade 1. The tendency 
today is against the elective system even for 
college freshmen and sophomores; there is little 
room for it in elementary education. 


These are important decisions often affecting 
the child’s life not only in school but also in the 
home and in the social environment. 

The last expression, a favorite from the psy- 
chologist’s vocabulary, is used to impress the 
gullible. Its meaning is not nearly as grandiose 
as it sounds, and in the present seate.ace it 
could well have b22n omitted. 


It is difficult for thz teacher to appraise pupil 


1 Mr. Fry is a member of the faculty of St. Bernard’s School, New York City. 
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performance properly in normal times; it is much 
more so in these tim2s. 

“Pupil persormance” is, of course, another 
example of the unnatural use of a noun as an 
adjective. (We should be thankful not to have 
“pupil persormance appraisal.”) However, to 
tack on “properly in normal times,” — two mod- 
ifers of ‘ appraise,” — is to upset the balance of 
the sentence beyond redemption. Clearly, the 
authors have shied at writing “to properly ap- 
praise,” the rule against splitting the infinitive 
— by ro means a hard and tast one — being one 
cf the icw tabccs they have retained from their 
schcoldays. ‘lhe idea, too, would be questioned 
by any competent schoolmaster. He is a rare 
pupil indeed whose performance cannot be 
pioperly (the authors mean “accurately”) ap- 
praised by a teacher who has been intimately 
associated with him for a whole year. The im- 
plied picture of the school authorities, sitting 
round a table with furrowed brows, struggling 
for hours on erd to solve the knotty problems 
of annual prcmoticn, is in practice ludicrously 
wide of the mark. With very few exceptions, 
decisions are made without hesitation or 
question. 


II 


Besides their execrable prose, there are two 
characteristics by which the writings of the Pro- 
gressives may be recognized. One is the por- 
tentcus solemnity with which they elevate ques- 
ticns of minor sigu.ificance into positions of para- 
mount importance. The other concerns the 
apparently rundamental premise that all teach- 
ers are so incompetent that they need to be led 
by the hand. Textbooks contain countless foot- 
nctes ofiering “Advice to the Teacher,” advice 
which is oiten so elementary as to border upon 
insult, end which can only be justified by a most 
cynical view of the average teacher’s abilities. 
Persor.ally, I cannot agree that the standard is 
as low as ail that. 

To return to the pamphlet: 


It is therefore desirable to have as much objec- 
tive evidence on which to base these decisions as is 
feasible under local conditions. 

Why skculd Iccal conditions affect the feasi- 
bility o. gathering objective evidence of the 
pupil’s abuity? ‘Lhe only reasonable answer is 
that there are localities where teachers would be 
quite incapable of gathering such evidence with- 
cut the extraneous aid of the intelligence test — 
a typical slur on the profession! 


This bulletin will indicate the ways in which 
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an intelligence test result (three nouns agiin!), dy 
whatever name it mzy be called (learning aptitudz, 
general ability, learning ability, etc.), can con- 
tribute toward the making of sound and helpful 
pupil appraisals at the end of the school year. 


Observe the “etc.” Their nam2 is L2zion, 
for they are many. But to the lover of intelli- 
gence tests that which we call a learning apti- 
tude measure by any other name would smell as 
sweet. 


What the Intelligence Test is. A general in- 
telligence test is a series of problem situations to 
which the child is exposed (like measles or vice) 
under standard and controlled conditions. 

This is typical Progressive jargon. The 
authors cannot simply set the child a series of 
problems. The child must be “exposed to” or 
“conditioned” or “oriented.” “Situations” is 
redundant, for every problem of necessity in- 
volves a situation; so too is “under standard and 
controlled conditions,” for such conditions are 
inherent in any test or examination. 


These are problem situations (once a problem 
becomes a problem situation, it can never revert 
to its original humble status. Truly inflation is 
unccntrollable!) to which the child’s total experi- 
ence including home, movies, radio, libraries, etc., 
may contribute, in contrast to his specific school 
experience. 

This reads as if the school experience were 
not part of the total. We can see what is meant, 
but it is not precisely stated. 


The test may be set up so as to minimize the 
importance of language, or in certain cases may 
not require language. 

Aha! to minimize the importance of language. 
Here, surely, is the clue to the whole sorry basi- 
ness. The authors’ indifference to the English 
language is all too clear from their own use — 
or, rather, abuse — of it. Perhaps if they under- 
stood the ineluctable corollary, that fogzy ex- 
pression derives from foggy thinking, they would 
treat the English language with greater respect. 

An I Q versus the I Q. 

Why versus? The authors are comparing two 
things, not setting one against the other. 

The I Q or the intelligence quotient often has 
been spoken of as something which has real exist- 
ence independent of the test used to determine it. 

The position of “often” is an interesting 
hangover from the rule against splitting an in- 
finitive. There has never been any valid rule 
against splitting an auxiliary verb and its past 
participle, and the natural place for “‘often’”’ is 
after “‘has.” ‘“‘Real’’ is redundant. 











This is only partly true. I 9s can be com- 
pared from one test to another only to the extent 
that the tests sample the same areas of mental 
ability and are standardized on norm populations 
which represent comparable cross sections of school 
children. 

How can you compare “from one thing to 
another”? What is meant is: I Q’s derived from 
different tests can be compared only to the ex- 
tent, etc. It is, however, no excuse for obscure 
expression to say that the reader can unravel 
the mystery. In Jacques Barzun’s words: “. . . 
a written exercise is designed to be read; it is 
not supposed to be a challenge to clairvoyance.” 

“Sample the same areas of mental ability” 
is one of those vague abstractions beloved of 
this kind of writers, and designed to impress the 
impressionable. The authors merely mean that 
the tests present the same degree of difficulty. 
Similarly, that “abnorm” word, “norm,” used 
as an adjective, sounds more impressive than 
“normal.” Such writers can be relied upon to 
eschew norm English. 


It is more conservative practice to refer to an 
I Q. in terms of the test used to get it, as the Otis 
I Q., the Terman-McNemar I Q., or the Pintner 
General Ability Test I Q. Furthermore, intelli- 
gence quotients are subject to variation due to 
specific factors which affect the pupil’s response at 
a given period in his lifetime. 

This last sentence is nothing but a piece of 
swollen verbiage, employed to disguise the ob- 
viousness of an extremely simple thought. Why 
not say, “Intelligence quotients vary with the 
pupil’s growth and experience”? Because the 
reader would automatically comment, “‘Of course 
they do. You don’t have to tell me that!” 


Because of the variations in the intelligence 
quotient, it is highly desirable that several intelli- 
gence tests be given to a child during the course of 
his school career. 

Two small points: “Highly” is the invariable 
adverb attached to “desirable.” Nothing is 
ever ‘“‘very desirable” or just plain “desirable”; 
it must be “highly desirable.” This is an ex- 
ample of the use of the hackneyed phrase. It is 
an easy habit to fall into and an occasional lapse 
is not very serious, but its recurrence is a sure 
sign of automatic writing without benefit of 
thought. ‘“‘During the course of” is another 
hackneyed phrase. “During his school career’ 
would have been sufficient for the author’s 
meaning. 


Ideally, intelligence tests should be given every 
year, but certainly they should be given at the 


critical or junction years, namely in Grade 1, 
Grade 3, Grade 6, and Grade 9. 

What, pray, is a “junction” year? Does it 
mean a year in which two distinct phases in a 
child’s development join? Or is it a pseudo- 
scientific way of saying “‘Boy meets Girl”? In 
either case it is psychologists’ jargon which re- 

uires explaining to the layman, for presumably 
+ years are critical on account fie “‘junc- 
tion,” and anyone who has to deal with a crisis 
had better know something of its causes. 


If a coérdinated plan of testing of this sort is 
followed, it is desirable (plain “desirable,” for 
once) to use a series of tests which have been made 
up under similar conditions, which measure similar 
aspects of mental ability, and have been standard- 
ized — comparable groups. 

What, exactly, does ‘“‘made up under similar 
conditions” mean? If it means the conditions 
under which the authors wrote the tests, why 
does it matter what they were, so long as the 
tests themselves turned out to be similar. To 
insist on uniform conditions of production for 
such temperamental people as authors is in- 
tolerable regimentation. That way lies fascism. 
And how, in Webster’s name, can you measure 
an aspect, or standardize a test upon a group? 


Only by using such a well articulated series can 
there be assurance that the results obtained are 
comparable, and that variations are not due to 
differences in standardization or construction. 

By way of honorable exception, “articulated” 
is well and accurately used in this sentence. It 
is derived from the word “article,” and its 
familiar meaning of “‘enunciated” is secondary. 
One of Webster’s definitions of the transitive 
verb is: To form or fit into a systematically inter- 
related whole. And here I should like to say that 
there is no objection to long or unfamiliar words 
provided they are accurately used. What is ob- 
jectionable is the string of words which sound 
learned and impressive, but which do nothing 
more than conceal poverty of thought. Erudite 
topics may demand erudite language, but the 
pa matter of the pamphlet under discussion 
is not at all complex and could be easily under- 
stood if expressed in simple, straightforward 
English. But how far less impressive it would 
sound! 


Briefly the intelligence test gives an obiective 
estimate of the mental ability of the child, his learn- 


“ing ae. or school potential. 
yi 


e promise to be brief raises our hopes mo- 
mentarily, but both promise and hopes are short- 
lived. Once embarked on the easy descent to 
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prolixity, it takes more than a verbal resolution 
to retrace one’s steps. Hoc opus, hic labor est. 


The word “objective” is a favorite child of 
the Progressives. As a rule, it has no precise 
meaning, but merely indicates a vague direction 
which the reader’s mind is bidden to follow. It 
is a dangerous child, to be kept under lock and 
key, and only allowed out on parole in the cus- 
tody of a strict warden who values discipline in 
the great family of words. ‘“‘Potential,” used as 
a ncun, is another word with a criminal record. 
It steals the job of its more modest and unassum- 
ing brethren, and it obtains homage by false 
pretences from the ignorant and the unwary. 
Stripped of its jargon, the last sentence merely 
means that the intelligence test shows how in- 
teiligent the child is. ‘lhis is hardly a surprising 
ccnclusion, but had it been thus simply — and 
truly brietly — stated the reader might have 
felt cheated. Hence it is wrapped up in preten- 
tious language which all too easily deceives a 
generation consistently drugged by the jargon 
writers. 


The result has most significance in the case of 
those individuals whose performance either in the 
classroom or on objective achievement tests is not 
in line with the intelligence measure. This is 
especially true when the I Q indicates learning po- 
tential greater than demonstrated performance. 

“In the case of,” “in line with,” — these 
awkward circumlocutions are standard practice 
with writers of jargon, who pad their sentences 
with them as a tailor pads the shoulders of a 
jacket. The meaning would have been just as 
clear if the authors had written: The result has 
most significance when it differs from that ob- 
tained in the classroom or in an objective 
achievement test. (Twenty words instead of 
thirty.) Incidentally, “individual” is an “elegant 
variation” of “child,” or “pupil.” Worse than 
all this, what are these objective achievement 
tests, and wherein do they differ from the intelli- 
gence tests with which they are here contrasted? 
lf they are periodic tests in the three R.’s, etc., 
why not say so? 


The intelligence quotient, then, may be thought 
of as a diagnostic clue and it must be interpreted 
in light cf all the facts in the case. When it is out 
of line with (“out of line with”! Why not “differs 
from’”’?) other facts such as school behavior or the 
results of objective achievement tests, this is a 
danger signal calling for the marshalling of all per- 
tinent information which may explain the dis- 
crepancy. In such circumstances factors of health, 
viston, emotional adjustments, group acceptance 





of the child, (this means “popularity,” but a 
simple word to express a simple thought would 
be anathema to a Progressive writer) are possible 
areas for further investigation. 

This 1s like telling a doctor to suspect fever 
if his patient’s temperature is above normal. 


III 


We need not pursue the pamphlet further. 
Two more pages are devoted to “The Impor- 
tance of Accurate and Standard Test Adminis- 
tration” and ““The Importance of Accurate Scor- 
ing and Processing” (it is not explained what 
processing is), in which the authors even go so 
far as to suggest that “if the tests are to be given 
by the classroom teacher, it is well to choose a 
test where the time limits are generous and where 
the effect of over- or under-timing of any one 
test would not greatly change the score.” Evi- 
dently the classroom teacher cannot be trusted 
to handle a ‘stop-watch. In like manner, we are 
told that “every intelligence test should be 
carefully scored, preferably twice by different 
people.”” Those careless teachers would be sure 
to get the scoring all wrong. Moreover, we are 
solemnly informed, if the scoring were wrong, 
the results would be misleading. We are further 
warned against errors in computing the age of 
the pupil, for which the class teacher is urged to 
refer to the official school record. Has it never 
occurred to these wiseacres that every class 
teacher has a list of the names and ages of his 
pupils, taken from the school records at the be- 
ginning of the school year? Finally, to assist 
the poor fish in his Herculean task of adding the 
number of months that have elapsed since the 
date of the school record, two sample tables are 
provided, with detailed directions for their use. 
Clearly the word “foolproof” signifies “‘teacher- 
proof” to the authors. 

It would hardly be worth exposing jargon of 
this kind were it not that so many people are 
drugged into accepting it at its authors’ value. 
The discerning reader would be more likely to 
suspect anything that used so many words to 
say so little. Jargon is essentially a substitute 
for thought, and judging from the quantities of 
it that pervade Progressive literature, we are 
tempted to conclude that very little precise 
thinking has gone into the whole system. The 
present writer, at any rate, resents having to 
wade through five pages of verbiage, only to find 
a bubble to prick when he has done so. 

The task of purging the official mind of jar- 
gon is a prodigious one,'for habit is tenacious 











and pempcusness dies hard. It is the mind that 
must be purged, for it is there that jargon origi- 
nates. ‘riters employ the language of their 
theughts, and if a man thinks jargon he will 
inevitably write it, and vice versa. Its appear- 
ance in print is an infallible sign of the flaccid 


mind in action, and any attack on it is some- 
—- far more than a purist’s protest. Indeed, 
it is hardly too much to say that the elimination 
of jargon from the vocabularies of our educa- 
tional sciolists would go more than half way to 
cure our educational ills. 





SENIORITIS' 


By Leslie R. Severinghaus 2 


Editor’s Note: This paper was brought to.the attention of the Buttetin by the Secondary Education Board’s 
Public Relations Committee. We are happy to publish it and regret that it is not possible to reproduce also the 


author’s delightful illustrations. 


I 


DEFINITION 


N attitudinal disease, the characteristics of 
which can occasionally be observed as 
early as the 9th grade, but which reach 

their most obvious stage in the 12th grade when 
the afflicted develop an enormous appetite for 
automobiles, girls, open house and debutante 

arties, jam sessions, night clubs, playing the 
ian with late hours and drinking as a back- 
ground. The patient displays a stubborn opposi- 
tion to all attempts to save him. 

The phenomenon of the malady is that the 
suffering incident to the disease is nearly always 
experienced by someone other than the patient 
—some older person (who no longer has the 
disease!) whose recollections are extremely fuzzy. 
As diagnosticians, these older ones are both avid 
and apt. As doctors who prescribe the remedies, 
they are halting, uncertain, and given to group 
huddles in their frantic attempts to find the 
magic sulfa that will bring down the fever and 
return the patient to normal life. 

These persons are found mostly in the cate- 
gories of parents, ministers, and educators. Fre- 
quently they double as parent and minister, or 
as parent and educator. In these cases the 
suffering is doubly acute, as both their domestic 
and professional reputations are at stake. 

This disease of young people, now commonly 
referred to as “senioritis” (inflammation of the 
Seniors) has been reported in all historic periods 
of the past when automobiles did not exist and 
when girls were harder to get at. There were 
certain natural and environmental controls that 
kept the situation endemic. Today, however, 


we seem agreed that it is epidemic. A solution 
must be found. Hence the frenzy and excite- 
ment of those upon whose shoulders the respon- 
sibility has fallen. What to do? 

About twenty-five years ago when the term 
“flapper” became fluid, we sensed that some- 
thing was wrong. Out of that perception came 
a new type of education designed to liberate the 
best in children, to exercise their hitherto neg- 
lected talents, and thus “to develop the whole 
child.” As the most likely remedy we made a 
frontal assault upon the curriculum. We would 
get more into it. We would normalize the child 
by expanding his horizons. This expansion 
would produce the mew 12th grader. 


II 

For twenty-five years we have done our en- 
thusiastic best. We have fed the curriculum 
until it has overrun its banks and flooded our 
lives (and the children’s). As the medical and 
psychological sciences have investigated the 
CuiLp through the burgeoning schools of edu- 
cation, we have discovered more and more fields 
in which the child should be instructed, and the 
specialists have singled out for emphasis just 
about everything from history to hog-calling. 

To refresh our minds, let’s review some of 
the appeals: “No child should go through school 
without being given the opportunity, year after 
year, to dramatize upon the school stage what 
he learns in the classroom. We must find room 
in our daily schedule for this all-important 
teaching device.” 
~ “Any school that fails to provide within the 


1A talk given at the Twenty-eighth Annual Conference of the Country Day School Headmasters Association, held on June 24-27, 1947, 


at Williams College. 


2 Mr. Severinghaus is Headmaster of The Haverford School, Haverford, Pa., and a member of the Secondary Education Board's Public 


Relations Committee. 
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first twelve years of education the equivalent of 
one full year of public speaking is delinquent in 
discharging its responsibility to the child.” 

“The steady degeneration of handwriting as 
an art is a blot upon our private and public in- 
struction. The discipline of good penmanship is 
inseparable from character building.” 

“We all have reading disability to some de- 
gree. Every elementary school must some day 
have its own reading specialist to appraise 
aberration and to institute instruction varying 
frcm one to five hours weekly. If you can’t read, 
you can’t do anything well.” 

“We should demand special courses in pho- 
netics of such thoroughness and intensity as to 
eliminate once and for all time our disgraceful 
misspelling.” 

(it the demands were limited to the field 
ccmmonly known as English, the tension might 
be bearable; but listen!) 

“We live in one world. Geography is our 
best approach in making the young mind aware 
of this ccncept. It should be taught as a major 
ccurse, beginning with the later years of the 
elementary school and continuing into the high 
schcol to parallel the courses in history.” 

“Music and art are the best media to release 
the tensions of life. They acquaint the child, 
furthermore, with the too little understood 
phenomena of existence — rhythm, the flow of 
line and sound. No school will attain the de- 
velcpment of the whole child until music and 
art are given priorities throughout a major por- 
ticn of the formative years.” 

“How can we neglect the world in which the 
child carries on his existence? The soil teeming 
with life, the clouds affecting national economy, 
animal life maintaining its meticulous systems 
of checks and balances that man may survive. 
This is creaticn itself! From the first oak leaf 
colored in kindergarten to the last experiment 
in college entrance physics, our children should 
be in tcuch with Nature through sequential 
courses in science.” 

And so the mounting chorus has grown: ““We 
want instruction in the principles of democracy.” 

“Don’t fail to teach physiology, and in par- 
ticular sex hygiene.” 

“Let us no longer neglect the manual skills. 
Provide, even at the expense of something else, 
woodworking, sewing, the use of machine tools, 
cooking, handcrafts.” 

“Study the community in which you live! 
Teach children to watch history in the making. 
Invade your township building, the museums, 
the incinerating plant, the waterworks, the fire 





department, the magistrate’s court. How can 
the child otherwise comprehend his world?” 

“Our most important raw material is the 
child’s body. Without health, he cannot progress. 
It is the school’s responsibility to maintain a 
daily program of physical exercise not shorter 
than one and one-half hours.” 

And somewhat feebly from the confused 
background come certain diffident, almost apol- 
ogetic voices: 

“Would it be all right to give a course or two 
in languages?” 

“This year would you like me to show the 
children how to use the library? I could give 
the course in about six weeks.” 

But their faint tones are drowned by a new 
and strident command: “Every: school should 
set up its own course in driver instruction, com- 
plete with dual control vehicles and instructors 
trained under the Department of Public Safety. 
The slaughter on our highways must be 
stopped!” 

Is it to be marveled at that administrators 
and teachers work until midnight, lie awake 
until two o’clock, trying to figure out how they 
can measure up to the challenge of these almost 
personalized specialties as they cry, ““Take me! 
Take me!’’? 

And what do we have for our twenty-five 
years of labor that had as their goal the perfect 
child? We have “senioritis.” 


Il 


What’s wrong with these specialties? Noth- 
ing, I believe. Every one of them is important, 
but we might as well conclude that we are not 
going to be able to teach them as separate 
courses and get them all in the curriculum. 
Somehow we’ve got to find again that rare per- 
son, the teacher whose techniques derive from a 
high imagination and who teaches with a sense 
of mission. His or her alert mind brings science 
into the English classroom without  sacrific- 
ing English, township taxes into mathematics 
classes, music to support poetry, national cul- 
tures to explain language development. From 
Macaulay, the essayist, he passes to the codifica- 
tion of Indian law; from Indian law to the con- 
flict between Moslem and Hindu — and some- 
how he still manages to teach the essay. 

“And,” comes the question, “if we find those 
teachers and if they teach that way, will “senior- 
itis” disappear?” 

No, that won’t eliminate the disease. The 
fact is that as educators and parents we have 
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not looked honestly at the curriculum. Its most 
important elements are unlisted in our catalogs 
and neglected in our homes. Too many children 
know too little about them, and many who do 
know are indifferent to them. 

What are these subjects? They are the great 
intangibles, listed with such ease but mastered 
only with great travail. Look at them: 


Responsibility Obedience 
Honesty Tolerance 
Respect for others Sincerity 
Loyalty Humility 
Discrimination Charity 
Persistence Reverence 
— and so on. 


Do these traits grow on bushes just for the 
plucking when the child is on his way home from 
school? Do they miraculously appear like the 
baby’s teeth? No, they’re in the curriculum, 
and they must be taught. Now let’s be honest 
from this point on, whether we be educator, 
minister, parent, or a combination. In the 
broadest sense, the teaching relationship is not 
one of pupil-teacher, or of headmaster-pupil, or 
of minister-communicant. It is one of adult- 
child. We are all teachers. . . . And how do 
we perform in this broader relationship? How 
do we go about teaching some of the subjects 
given above? 


DiscRIMINATION 

How well do we teach 

if we send our children to the movies 
every Saturday afternoon or Friday night 
without so much as giving direction as to the 
merits of the picture? 

if we neglect our homes in favor of our 
pleasures? 

if we never read beyond the comics, the 
society column, and the sports page? 


RESPONSIBILITY 
How can we expect our children to become 
responsible 
if we never go to the polls for regular 
elections, let alone the primaries? 
if we never take part in community ac- 
tivities? 
if we let the simple RSVP go unanswered? 
if we do not return the borrowed book? 


HonESTY AND OBEDIENCE 
Why should our children be interested in 
these fine traits 
if we discuss at the table the loopholes 
found in the Income Tax Return? 


if we fail to license the dog? 


if we sneak through red lights and do not 
stop at STOP signs? 

if we sail by at 65 miles per hour the black 
and white marker which our own youngsters 
can read as a 45-mile limit? 

if, during the war, we passed around gas- 
olene coupons while our boys and girls could 
read on the ration book that this constituted 
an offense punishable by a fine of thousands 
of dollars or so many years in prison? 

if we bought fuel oil from a surreptitious 
dealer rather than keep the house at 65 de- 
grees? 

if today we buy a new car for $2,700 in 
the black market, just because we want a 
new car and know where we can get it. And 
then we tell our friends how it was done and 
bask in the admiration of our children? 

if we make up cock-and-bull stories while 
rejecting social invitations over the tele- 
phone . . . and Bill and Jane are studying 
their assignment in ethics not more than ten 
feet away? 


TOLERANCE 
Can a child learn the glory of tolerance 
if we protect our lack of prejudice, and 
then complain because the Jews, the Chinese, 
the Japanese, and the Negroes want their 
children to go to school with ours? 


if we jack up rents or sign petitions about 
housing because we fear some racially or re- 
ligiously undesirable person may enter our 
community and deflate our real estate hold- 
ings? 

if we cannot sit at the same table or ride 
in the same enclosure with such a person? 


CHARITY 

No child will be inspired to sacrifice for others 

if we spend $800 more for the next larger 
sailboat and then send the Community Fund, 
or the Salvation Army, or Greek Relief a 
check for $5.00. 

if we send the boys and girls to dancing 
class at $15.00 a head, and then give them 5c 
to put in the Sunday School envelope for 
Missions. 

if we maintain a $500 membership in the 
country club and complain about the $18 


fee required for the student religious con- 
ference. 
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RESPECT FOR THE RIGHTS OF OTHERS 


Why should cur sons and daughters be con- 
siderate of the rights of others 

if we park in front of somebody’s drive- 
way? 

if we ask that our child be given his term 
examinations early so that the family can 
catch the “Orange Blossom”’ for Florida? 

if we ask for a reduction in tuition fees 
or some other financial consideration; get it, 
and then stand in line to stock up on rum, 
gin, and whiskey so that our guests will think 
us a good host and hostess? 

if we send our guests home along the 
highways with too much liquor and too little 
judgment and coordination? 


REVERENCE AND HumILITy 


Don’t expect the young people to see much 
point to such attributes 

if a coming-out party is more important 
than confirmation to church membership. 

if we sleep on Sunday morning, or play 
gclf, or take the family regularly to the 
Jersey shore. 

if we never do more for the church than 
go to church. 

if family prayers and table grace have 
disappeared from family routine through our 
own disinterest or embarrassment. 

if, day-in-day-out, we take the Bible in 
hand only to dust it. 

if in our total of living we give only lip- 
service to the things of the Spirit, and let our 
children grow up to believe that religion is 
nothing more than a discussion of race rela- 
tions or how to get along with the Russians. 


IV 


Quite simply, “senioritis” is nothing more or 
less than the violation of these great principles 
by young people who have not found them in 
the curriculum. The greatest teaching device 
remains example, and our collective example has 
not been good. Is it so hard to see what’s wrong 
with our children? How can we expect of them 
standards of conduct and living that we do not 
ourselves demonstrate? When, out of the con- 
fusion of our ways, one marriage in four ends in 
divorce — in some areas one out of three? 

Now that we, as headmasters, have come 
this far in our examination of the problem, what 
can we do about it? There are several ap- 
proaches to the solution of the difficulty: 





In the first place, we must see how well our 
individual performance measures up to the 
standards we look for in our pupils. We must 
be willing to be judged by our chapel exhorta- 
tions. 

In the second place, we should make sure 
that every member of the staff and every pro- 
spective new teacher knows where we stand on 
these all-important issues; and that he will try 
his best, because of his belief in their validity, 
to teach first, by both precept and example, 
these inescapable truths — and then go on to 
do a good job with algebra, or Boyle’s Law, or 
Il] Penseroso. 

In the third place, we must have the courage 
to tell our patrons what we believe in, what we’re 
trying to accomplish for their children, and 
wherein they can best cooperate. We have got 
to persuade them, at least some of them, that we 
are al/ teachers; that our joy will come as we 
watch these young people go on to conquer prob- 
lems of world dimension and to add to man’s 
comprehension of God’s Truth. 

Quite frankly, this is the only remedy I can 
see for “‘senioritis.” School regulations and 
preachment will do little good. 

And if you say, “That’s a pretty dark pic- 
ture!’”’, I would reply that I am not in the least 
discouraged. I have in my school, and you have 
in your schools, young people of the highest 
potential. What more can we ask to work with? 
The privilege of teaching the young provides 
the same sort of satisfaction one finds in striking 
the match that sets the living room fire ablaze 
with glorious light. The difference is one of de- 
gree. The teacher’s match is more difficult to 
find, more difficult to strike; and finally, the 
glory of the Light which we are kindling will 
some day, if we have faith, reach the Infinite. 








1948 EXAMINATION DATES 


The dates of the 1948 examinations of the 
Secondary Education Board will be Monday and 
Tuesday, May 24 and 25. 

The Executive Committee has voted to move 
the examination dates into May in response to de- 
mand, and will henceforth determine the dates ac- 
cording to the following formula: 

The examinations of the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board shall be held on the last Monday 
and Tuesday in May, except when May 30 or 31 
falls on either of those days. When this occurs 
the examinations shall be held one week 
earlier. 

The examinations of course may be given at 
any time after the announced dates. 
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MONOGRAPH WRITING AT SECONDARY 
SCHOOL LEVEL’ 


By L. W. Fowles 2 


I 


N line with the new techniques in the study 
and evaluating of history has developed the 
actual writing of monographs by secondary 

school students. This process has the value to 
those participating in it of direct approach to a 
definite historical problem. It goes beyond the 
traditional textbook learning, organization and 
discussion of conventional factual material, and 
is a basic step from the routine fundamental his- 
tory course to those new attitudes of thorough 
and intensive analysis which now characterize 
college and university courses. These new 
courses seek to drop the old idea of learning more 
and more facts for the greater aim of analyzing 
underlying forces through the active media of 
source materials. 

Histcry teachers have often been open to 
the criticism of teaching generalities. No doubt 
some intermediate step between the secondary 
school textbook generalities and the higher level 
of detailed historical integration is needed, es- 
pecially as the gap between the two fields is 
widening. In the words of one accomplished 
and successful historical writer, ““Most history 
is sheer abstraction, of no interest to adults, let 
alone children. And it usually starts at the wrong 
end — the general — and proceeds to the par- 
ticular, rather than vice versa.” The history 
teacher who starts with the basic records and 
builds on this material to a sound conclusion is 
performing one of the most valuable services to 
the teaching of history. Neither method — that 
of working from generalities to particulars, as is 
commonly done, or the method of working from 
sources through analysis to an effective under- 
standing — should be neglected. 

This monograph writing method was under- 
taken with some definite aims in view. In the 
first place, the student has the opportunity to 
be creative. He can use the various historical 
materials to some purpose. And in the process, 
historical methods and materials become of some 
use. In this procedure history has pragmatic 
value. No longer is it a routine subject, enlivened 
only by the character and knowledge of the 
teacher. The creative method in history courses 


has too long been lacking in the period between 
primary and higher levels. Or else it has been 
turned into sociological fields where students 
falsely believe that investigation of present social 
phenomena constitute the study of history. Such 
a course leads only to social accountants who 
have never learned the multiplication tables. 

I believe that this method gives an early 
training in the value and appreciation of source 
material. Certainly our students need to know 
how the historian collects and weighs his mani- 
fold and conflicting evidence just as much as 
they need to know how the historian arrives at 
his conclusions. Such a development will bring 
thinking processes into a field of learning long 
noted merely for the assembling of a certain 
amount of factual material. One of the first 
assignments can well be a chapter from such a 
book as The Age of Fackson or America 1355- 
1364 to illustrate the source materials used in 
its construction and the method whereby con- 
clusions are reached. Each step in this process 
seems to connect present problems with our past. 

Present examinations, such as those given by 
the College Entrance Examination Board, show 
a new trend in the field of history testing. The 
emphasis no longer is based primarily on the ac- 
quisition of a certain body of facts, but rather 
on a method of thinking. Properly our students 
should be able to think on the basis of first hav- 
ing learned. In the past it was enough to re- 
member and organize. Now the student needs 
training in acquiring primary material, drawing 
sound conclusions from these sifted documents 
and stating them in a manner that conveys his 
grasp of the subject. Monograph writing by a 
group holds each student’s ideas up to inspection 
by the others and makes him conscious of his 
logical processes. There is no better training 
for the present examinations than the careful 
group preparation of a monograph. 


II 


Several general values grow out of this type 
of history teaching. There is an increased aware- 
ness of how historians construct their writings 
— what the tools of the historian are and how 


1 This article contains the main features of a talk given to the private school history teachers of Connecticut at a meeting last winter. 
* Mr. Fowles is a member of the faculty of The Loomis School, Windsor, Conn. 
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he -werks with them. This awareness should lead 
to increasing appreciation and criticism of his- 
tcrical writing. Perhaps even it may lead in the 
future to further creative monographs by the 


students. Furthermore, it gives the student a 
sense of accomplishment that is often lacking 
when textbook material has been adequately 
covered. Each student feels that he has become 
an authcrity in one particular development, 
small though it may be, and it leaves him with 
a sense of pride and achievement. 

These are the reasons for our system. Not 
every aim is fulfilled, but the change in routine 
brings to light one type of student who was 
largely ignored previously. In most history 
courses the accumulator of facts leads the group. 
In monograph writing, the creative, curious, 
painstaking student is recognized and achieves 
a position that has a direct relationship to his 
talents. Often the leading students in a class 
find, when they are compelled to use the tools 
of history, that mere memorization is a poor 
substitute for the more productive mental proc- 
esses that history should stimulate. 


One of the best features of the monograph 
writing system is that the time allowed for the 
werk may be varied. The regular course may 
last half a year or three-quarters of a year. 
Even as little as four weeks of a regular school 
year may be sufficient for the creation of a mono- 
graph. Some careful planning is necessary by 
the teacher. However, once the plans are made, 
the class practically runs itself. Several topics 
for a mcnograph are suggested, and the class 
chcoses. These topics are ones of local interest, 
such as the life of some former outstanding 
member of the community who has not received 
sufficient recognition; the beginnings of the local 
public or a private school and its benefactors; 
the development of any local educational or 
sccial institution; any particularly interesting 
political campaign and election; the contribu- 
tions and public life of any one family; the early 
settlements in a community, and so forth. The 
class functions best if a group of ten or a dozen 
work on the production of one monograph. As 
soon as the subject has been decided, then comes 
the important division of labor. It is best to 
have one person, who also handles the corres- 
pendence, responsible for the correct typing. 
This student has a serious position, for the final 
cerrect details and form are in his or her hands. 
While others are working on the material, this 
student has to study correct bibliographical and 
footnote techniques. 





In addition to the typist, there is one other 
specialized task. We have found that there 
must be one student who correlates the various 
source material researches, keeps the general 
card index and does the necessary rewriting. 
Obviously, this general overseer must have lit- 
erary ability and be possessed of some style in 
order to synthesize the writing of the various 
students. After these two jobs have been allo- 
cated, the group is arranged in pairs so that each 
couple can pursue its own predetermined field. 
One pair undertakes research in newspapers and 
periodicals. Another pair concentrates upon 
court decisions and state legislation that ma 
be involved. Others arrange interviews oak 
people to obtain letters, documents, and so forth 
that pertain to the subject. In general the class 
or group as a whole has reading in secondary 
sources that supply the background. 


III 

Classes meet informally once or twice a 
week. The first class after the subject has been 
chosen, the program planned, the form and 
technique of monograph writing studied has al- 
ways been amazing. A start has been made in- 
vestigating newspapers and pamphlets, various 
persons have been interviewed, and the local 
historical society and other interested groups 
have been approached. At this time, the card 
catalog has generally been started and the ac- 
quired information has been pooled. It always 
surprises students to find how many people want 
to aid them and have some contribution to make. 
The definite historical work soon takes shape as 
the sources are examined, evaluated and inte- 
grated into a complete study. Each week the 
process is repeated until the source material is 
covered as completely as the students can do it. 
By the time of the final week, the outline has 
been made, the various parts of the work written 
and the bibliography completed. Then the pre- 
viously selected student combines all the work 
into an integrated whole, smoothing out differ- 
ences of writing and vocabulary. All that re- 
mains is the typing. 

To all teachers who believe that history 
techniques can be used by secondary school 


- students and that cooperative effort has a place 


in creative teaching, monograph writing is a 
fertile field of endeavor. So often works of this 
type are left to advanced college and university 
classes, or to the individual inspiration of an 
older person, when the beginnings could well be 
made in secondary schools. 
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DIALOGUE 


RE PUBLIC 


RELATIONS 
By Platona ! 


Editor’s Note: This paper was secured for THe INDEPENDENT ScHooL BULLETIN by a member of the Public 


Relations Committee of the Secondary Education Board. 


PERSONS OF THE DiALoGueE: Trustee (The Questioner), Mentor (the Head Master), 
Platona (the Narrator). 


Scene: Any Boarding School in the United States 


Trustee — Now tell me what you mean by 
“public relations.” 

Mentor — Well, you see, sir, our relations are 
pretty poor with — 

Trustee — Nonsense! 
lations! 

Mentor — Ah, but you see, Mr. T.— 

Trustee — No; frankly, I do not see. 

Mentor — (taking a deep breath) We were 
speaking of our public relations. 

Trustee — Didn’t you say they were poor rela- 
tions? 

Mentor — Yes, sir; poor public relations, that is. 

Trustee — “‘Public relations.” The term troubles 
me. What, precisely, does it mean? 

Mentor — One cannot be precise about this sort 
of thing — 

Trustee — That’s what I don’t like about the 
idea, it’s so vague. 

Mentor — —any more than one can be precise 
about the location of the air in this room. 

Trustee — (impatiently) Can you be specific, 
then? 

Mentor — Yes, sir; specifically, public relations 
concerns every phase of the life of a school. 
Trustee — (fuming) Rot! I beg your pardon, M. 
But really, do you mean to tell me that the 
laundry department, for instance, is a public 

relations matter? 

Mentor — Precisely! (I can be precise about this 
thing after all!) Now you see, sir, if we get 
along well with our employees in the laundry, 
the kitchen, etc., we have a good public rela- 
tions situation there. 

Trustee — Id call that a matter of labor rela- 
tions, pure and simple. 

Mentor — But it’s public relations too, sir. 
These workers who come into the school day 
by day are a part of the school’s public. 

Trustee — Any trouble with them? No. We pay 


No poorer than my re- 


gccd wages, have good hours. And anyway, © 


what would those so-called public relations 
1 Mabel H. Erdman, 4 Ober Road, Princeton, New Jersey. 


experts you want to employ have to do with 
our laundry? They’d be pretty expensive 
laundry superintendents, seems to me. 

Mentor — (smiling) I was merely trying to illus- 
trate the scope of a public relations program, 
to point out that such a program concerns 
every phase of an institution’s life. Now let’s 
take, for instance, another illustration. Harry 
J., the head of our History Department, is the 
most brilliant Master on our Faculty. He 
ought to meet more people. 

Trustee — Humph. 


Mentor — The public relations expert who was 
here the other day suggested that a man like 
Harry ought to get out and give lectures 
occasionally, get to know people, become 
known. 

Trustee — While you teach his history classes, I 
suppose? 

Mentor — It could be arranged, Mr. T. It would 
give the school a tremendous boost. It’s the 
sort of thing we need. Harry’s a whiz of a 
speaker, as you know. 

Trustee — Well, of course. Fine fellow, Harry; 
got him myself, if I remember correctly; knew 
his Uncle Will in college. But do you mean 
to tell me, M., that you’re not smart enough 
to think up a thing like that? Do you need 
some snooping outsider to tell you to use 
Harry that way? 

Mentor —1 didn’t think of it, Mr. T., nor did 
anyone else on the Faculty. Nor did our very 
conscientious public relations committee, 
headed by Bob S. Nor did the Trustees ever — 

Trustee — Suggest a bizarre publicity stunt? 
Of course not! The Trustees are content to 
go along as we’ve been going for years, like 
dignified, quiet gentlemen, concentrating on 
having a good school here. We employ the 
best Masters, buy the best equipment we can 
afford. (looks up at Mentor) 
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Mentor — (far-away look in his eyes) Yes; a 
gccd school, a really good school. If only we 
could get the money for improvements — 
that library extension — 

Trustee — Of course! Most important. Perhaps 
we can get more pupils next year. That'd help. 

Mentor — You know, Mr. T., I shouldn’t be 
surprised if we’ve been losing some prospective 
students because of our poor public relations. 

Trustee— Humph! Now explain that, M. I 
den’t understand. 

Mentor — Take that K. family, for instance. 
You know them. I think you referred them to 
the school. 

Trustee—I1 did. Fine people, too. 
Charlie K’s father intimately. 

Mentor — Well, they came here, looked around, 
saw Our equipment. It was evident they 
liked what they saw. 

Trustee — Naturally! Finest equipment in the 
ccuntry, considering — 

Mentor — But they sent their two boys to the 
X. school last fall. 

Trustee — That’s their privilege. We don’t urge 
pecple to come here. They can do as they like. 

Mentor — They liked us, Mr. T. Until — well, 
until something happened. While they were 
here they changed their minds. I don’t know 
—the whole thing troubles me. Don F. 
talked with them, showed them around. 

Trustee — Why didn’t you see them? 

Mentor —1 was talking with another father at 
the time. Don is on the public relations com- 
mittee, and was helping me that day. 

Trustee — (emphatically) You should never let 
Don speak to parents; he criticizes the Trus- 
tees — says we're a lot of old fogeys. 

Mentor — (concerned) How do you know he 
does that, Mr. T.? 

Trustee — The K’s told me what he said to them. 
(gasp) Why, that’s probably what he did 
when they were here! Most likely. But why 
in the werld should the K’s send their boys 
scmewhere else on that account? Don’s 
ccmments don’t mean a thing. 

Mentor — It was a mistake for Don to criticize 
anycne to a visitirg parent. 
very pcor public relations technique. 

Trustee — It’s bad manners, you mean. Thought- 
less fellow, Don. 

Mentor — Good public relations, Mr. T., is the 
practice of good manners—in every de- 
partment. 


I knew 


That’s really . 





Trustee — Any gentleman knows how to be- 
have himself. Don was merely careless that 
day. He comes of a fine family. I’ve nothing 
against him, even if he doesn’t like me. 

Mentor — Even a gentleman makes mistakes 
when he is harassed, or simply does not know 
what is expected of him in a given situation. 
A good public relations program for this 
school, conducted by people who make it 
their business to study our eatire public, from 
the laundry up, would preclude the possibility 
of such mistakes — or at least reduce them 
in number and eventually preclude them 
altogether. 

Trustee — How? 


Mentor — Through the setting up of an attitude, 
a code for the school, that would eventually 
affect the whole life of the institution and 
everyone connected with it. 

Trustee — A kind of finishing school for the 
Masters, eh? (laughing) 

Mentor — Might not be such a bad idea. I need 
that sort of thing myself. I don’t know a thing 
about public relations, really. We're just a 
lot of school teachers here; we’re too busy 
with the teaching of classes and our relations 
with the boys to have time to make a special 
study of what to say to parents, what to 
publicize and what to suppress. We’re glad 
to be told what to do; we all want to do the 
right thing; we need help. 

Trustee —So you’re determined to let us in for 
that public relations business? 


Mentor — It’s what we need, Mr. T. 

Trustee — It'll cost us a mint of money. 

Mentor — But returns will begin to come in 
after a few months. These programs pay for 
themselves very shortly. Then they begin to 
pay dividends. Ina a years we can prob- 
ably enlarge our gymnasium; the Z. school 
did that, you know. 

Trustee — Now you're talking! I’d like to see 
that pool lengthened —it means adding a 
few feet only. 

Mentor — Difficult to do that. 

Trustee — What we need is a new gym; I’ve 
known that for years. 

Mentor — (grinning) Yes; I agree. But, as 
you’ve often pointed out, Mr. T., that'll take 
a lot of money. 

Trustee — Of course it will. Money — Hmhmm. 
(looks away) 

Mentor — And how do we get the money? The 
same old question, Mr. T. 
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Trustee — Certainly not from the Trustees. The 
Trustees have bled themselves white for this 
school. 
course. No regrets whatever — 

Mentor — No one expects anything more from 
the Trustees, Mr. T.; they are giving all any- 
one could expect. It’s time to tap other 
sources. 

Trustee — What other sources? People aren’t 
as wealthy as they used to be, what with 
taxes — 

Mentor — A public relations program has as its 
primary objective the making of new friends 
for a school, and the rekindling of interest 
among old friends, and thus the bringing in 
of new support. 

Trustee —I1s that what you mean by public 
relations — money getting? 

Mentor — No, sir; not money-getting. But pri- 
marily friend-getting. Only friends who are 
close to the school, who are kept informed 
about its program, will contribute to its needs. 


Trustee — Not much money around these days. 
Time was when I could easily have given you 
a check for $200,000 — 

Mentor — For years, Mr. T., we’ve been getting 
practically all of our support, aside from in- 
come from fees, from a few very generous 
friends like yourself. What we need now is a 
great many such loyal friends, both to increase 
our income from gifts, and to ease the burden 
now resting upon our old friends. Good pub- 
lic relations will take care of that. 

Trustee — Then why, in heaven’s name, don’t 
you get a public relations program started? 

Mentor — (smiling) That’s what we’ve been 
discussing, sir. I hope you approve. I hope 
—I hope you will present it to the Trustees’ 
meeting on Thursday — 

Trustee — Certainly! Of course I approve! 
What do you think I am —an old fogey? 
Modern methods for modern schools — that’s 
my idea. 

Mentor — You have no objection then, to our 
employing the public relations experts? 

Trustee — None a-tall, none a-tall. Why, do 
you know what Scotty R. told me last week? 
He said they’re getting in eight to ten times 
the cost of their public relations office every 
month now—all new money. They’ve al- 
ready repaired the ceiling of the dining hall. 
Next spring they’re going to get new tables 
and chairs. Modernizing the whole place. 


Not that any of us regrets it, of 


Mentor — (nodding, smiling) A— 


Trustee — By all means go ahead, M.; the sooner 
we get those public relations people started 
here, the better. 


Mentor — (still nodding, smiling — speechless) 





Platona — And so they started in that school a 
specially-planned public relations program. 
Within two and a half years they had funds 
for a new gymnasium, though they had not 
conducted a finance campaign. Mr. T. dedi- 
cated the new building; it was the proudest 
moment of his long career as a Trustee of the 
school. The public relations office had planned 
a luncheon for the guests. The President of 
the recently-established Fathers’ Association 
was Toastmaster; the Mothers’ Association 
was in charge of decorations and hospitality. 
Mr. QTP, a prominent industrialist from the 
nearby town, was the main speaker. Before 
he left the campus that day, Mr. QP made 
a pledge of $10,099 toward the new wing of 
the library. 








PRIZE CONTEST 

_ Tue InpEPENDENT Scuoot Buttetin is offer- 
ing two prizes of $25 each to the writers of the best 
unsolicited manuscripts submitted for publication 
before February 15. One prize will be awarded for 
the best article on a subject of general interest; the 
other prize will be awarded for the best article in a 
specific subject field. Rules governing the contest 
are as follows: 


1. Manuscripts may not be longer than 3,000 
words. 

2. Manuscripts must be typewritten, double- 
spaced, on one side of the paper only. 

3. Manuscripts may be on any educational 
subject likely to be of interest to independ- 
ent elementary or secondary school readers. 

4. All articles must be written expressly for 
THE INDEPENDENT ScHooL BuLtetin; they 
may not have appeared in print elsewhere. 

5. All manuscripts must be in by February 15. 
Those received earlier will be considered for 

ublication in earlier issues of the BULLETIN. 

6. This contest is not open to members of the 
editorial staff or to the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Secondary Education Board. 

7. The editors of THe INDEPENDENT ScHOOL 
Buttetin will be the judges, and their de- 
cision will be final. The editors reserve the 
right to publish in the BuLtetin any article 
submitted, whether or not it wins the prize. 

8. Manuscripts should be addressed to Tue 
INDEPENDENT Scnoot BuLtetin, Second- 
ary Board, Milton 86, Massachusetts. 
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INDEPENDENT SCHOOL SLANTS 


Editor, Robert U. Jameson, The Haverford School, Haverford, Pa. 


This column was for several years a column 
of notes and comment upon various articles of 
significance to teachers in independent schools. 
During the past three years, however, this edi- 
tor has taken it upon himself to write a column 
which has been largely his own opinion. What 
is more, he fully intends to continue doing just 
that whenever he has a “concern,” as the Friends 
say. However, a few significant bits of writing 
have come to his notice during the summer. 
Hence the opening “Slants” of the year are 
slants on the works of well-known people. 





If I were a rich man, I would buy several 
hundred copies of the October issue of Foreign 
Affairs, the admirable quarterly published by 
the Council on Foreign Relations and edited by 
Hamilton Fish Armstrong. The fall issue marks 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the magazine. 
And, believe it or not, here is a partial list of the 
contributors: Henry L. Stimson, Anthony Eden, 

“Pertinax,’” Harold J. Lasky, John } McCloy, 
William L. Langer, The Earl of Halifax, Sumner 
Welles, and Arnold J. Toynbee. All in one 
magazine. 

What follows is from an article called ‘The 
Challenge to Americans,” by Mr. Stimson. The 
quotation is rather long, but I believe it is 
eminently worth reading and digesting in these 
days of upset thinking, tear, and discontent. 

. we are forced to act in the world as 
it is, and not in the world as we wish it were, or 
as we would like it to become. It is a world in 
which we are only one of many peoples and in 
which our basic principles of life are not shared 
by all our neighbors. It has been one of the 
more dangerous aspects of our internationalism 
in past years that too often it was accompanied 
by the curious assumption that the world would 
overnight become good and clean and peaceful 
everywhere if only America would lead the way. 
The most elementary experience of human 
afiairs should show us all how naive and danger- 
ous a view that is. 

“The most conspicuous present examples of 
this sort of thinking are to be found among 
those who refuse to recognize the strong prob- 
ability that one of our great and powerful neigh- 
bor nations is at present controlled by men who 
are convinced that the very course of history is 
set against democracy and freedom, as we 
understand those words. 


oe 


It has been our hope that the Russians 
would choose to be our friends; it was and is 
our conviction that such a choice would be to 
their advantage. But, for the time being, at 
least, those who determine Russian policy have 
chosen otherwise, and their choice has been 
slavishly followed by Communists everywhere. 

“No sensible American can now ignore this 
fact, and those who now choose to travel in com- 
pany with American Communists are very 
clearly either knaves or fools. This is a judg- 
ment which I make reluctantly, but there is no 
help for it. I have often said that the surest 
way to make a man trustworthy is to trust him. 
But I must add that this does not always apply 
to a man who is determined to make you his 
dupe. Before we can make friends with the 
Russians, their leaders will have to be convinced 
that they have nothing to gain, and everything 
to lose, by acting on the assumption that our 
society is dying and that our principles are out- 
worn. Americans who think they can make com- 
mon cause with present-day Communism are 
living in a world that does not exist. 

“They are not alone. An equal and opposite 
error is made by those who argue that Ameri- 
cans by strong-arm methods, perhaps even by 
a ‘preventive war,’ can and should rid the world 
of the Communist menace. I cannot believe 
that this view is widely held. For it is worse 
than nonsense; it results from a hopeless mis- 
understanding ‘of the geographical and military 
situation, and a cynical incomprehension of 
what the peoples of the world will tolerate from 
any nation. Worst of all, this theory indicates 
a totally wrong assessment of the basic attitudes 
and motives of the American people. Even if it 
were true that the United States now had the 
opportunity to establish forceful hegemony 
throughout the world, we could not possibly 
take that opportunity without deserting our 
true inheritance. Americans as conquerors 
would be tragically miscast. 

*T do not share the gloomy fear of some that 
we are now engaged in the preliminaries of an 
inevitable conflict. . . . We must make it wholly 
evident that a nonaggressive Russia will have 
nothing to fear from us. We must make it 
clear, too, that the western non-Communistic 
world is going to survive in growing economic 
and political stability. If we can do this, then 


slowly — but perhaps less slowly than we now be- 
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lieve — the Russian leaders may either change 
their minds or lose their jobs. 

“The problem of Russia is thus reduced to a 
question of our own fitness to survive. I do not 
mean to belittle the Communist challenge. I 
only mean that the essential question is one 
which we should have to answer if there were 
not a Communist alive. Can we make freedom 
and prosperity real in the present world? If we 
can, Communism is no threat. If not, with or 
without Communism, our own civilization would 
ultimately fail.” 

It seems to me that these wise words carry 
special significance for teachers who are strug- 
gling with their own doubts and fears and at 
the same time trying to straighten out young 
minds which are also a compound of doubts and 
fears. World peace is still the number one prob- 
lem before us all. I hope that we are all trying 
to contribute something toward a sober, intelli- 
gent approach to the solution of the problem. 


Here are two hash which I highly recom- 
mend to teachers who are looking for a sound, 
realistic approach to world problems. First, a 
textbook: T. Bailey’s Diplomatic History of 
the American People (Crofts). The book is a 
famous book, of course. But it is not a dull his- 
tory book. Much of it reads like a novel, and 
it gives a wonderful bird’s eye view of a per- 
plexing subject. The other work is considerably 
more controversial, in that it is actually a book 
about how to preserve the peace now —or 
never. This is Emery Reves’s The Anatomy of 
Peace (Harper). A friend of mine says this little 
book should be required reading in all the senior 
American history courses in the land. I am sure 
that many of you have read it. If you haven’t, 
try it now. 


We are considering peace. One organization 
which is working at the job is UNESCO. I 
highly recommend a new pamphlet about this 
agency, called UNESCO and YOU, available 
from the United States Department of State 
(Publication 2904). It contains material on a 
highly significant topic: What can schools and 
teachers do to further the objectives of 
UNESCO? 

For instance, here is the six-point program 
which the UNESCO National Commission urges 
upon Americans: 

1. You can help by aiding the educational 
reconstruction of war-devastated countries, 
UNESCO’s top priority project for 1947. 


‘the chapter on education. 


2. You can help by making your personal 
opinions felt in your community, among your 
friends, in your organizations, and in the local 
and national press and radio, 


3. You can help by arranging or helping to 
arrange local exhibits and other programs that 
will dramatize UNESCO's aims, projects and 
principles for your community. 

4. You can help by taking an active part 
in training the young generation for peace. 

5. You can help by joining personally in 
the continuing adventure of adult education, 
especially in UNESCO’s fields of interest. 


6. You can help by promoting personally 
the good will and understanding among the 
racial and religious groups in your community. 


The pamphlet then proceeds to outline ways 
in which you can do these six things without 
being a superman at all. 

UNESCO is just getting started. It stands 
for aims with which every teacher must be, and 
everyone else ought to be, in sympathy. As 
this pamphlet and other State Department 
publications indicate, the one thing which 
UNESCO cannot have is indifference. It can 
become a mighty force for peace, or it can be- 
come a meaningless agency talking in a vacuum. 
Its present program seems realistic. You will at 
least not regret learning the facts about it. 

I recommend too, in this connection, that 
you have yourself put on the mailing list of the 
Department of State. (Write the Division of 
Public Liaison.) As I said once before, the De- 
partment’s publications are not dry as dust. 

One more comment on UNESCO. The 
philosophy behind the organization is expressed 
by its Director General, Julian Huxley, in a little 
book called UNESCO: Its Pur pose and Its 
Philosophy, published by the Public Affairs 
Press in Washington. Price, $2.09. 


My last item of business concerns the United 
States in the main, but its implications are 
world-wide. It has to do with education in 
America. 

This spring the Twentieth Century Fund 
published an enormous volume called America’s 
Needs and Resources. 1 have not read nearly all 
of the book’s 800 large pages, but I have read 
Curiously enough, 
this is Chapter 13. Whether 13 is unlucky or 
not, there is much in the chapter that American 
educators can look to with little pride indeed. 
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We all know certain facts about the inequalities 
in the education being given to American youth. 
We know that certain sections of the country 
have always lagged behind other sections in 


this respect. We may also realize that high- 
falutin’ talk about educating for peace means 
little to the mass of people unless sane ideas can 
be communicated to all youth by intelligent 
teachers. We know that much of America is 
peerly taught, or not taught at all. 

But the statistics in this Chapter 13, by their 
very objectivity, bring the situation clearly into 
focus and indicate that while there are some dis- 
tinct educational bad lands in the country, there 
are also some more fortunate areas which have 
many faults to correct also. 

For instance, here are some facts. You may 
be able to see certain connections between these 
facts and the state of America’s mind today 
abcut world affairs. 


In 1940 the average American over 20 had 
ccmpleted 8.8 grades of school in his lifetime. 
27% had completed high school. 4.4% had 
ccmpleted college. The Army in the recent war 
had a somewhat lower record than this: 23% 
had completed high school; 3.6% had completed 
college. The latter statistic indicates one good 
pceint: great gains were made between two world 
wars. In Werld War I, 4% of the army had 
cempleted high school; 1.2% had completed 
college. We have thus gone a long way. There 
is still a long way to go. 

In 1940 the average number of days in the 
schcol year in the separate states varied in the 
Nerth from 180 to 185; in the South from 146 
(Mississippi) to 188 (Maryland). But the aver- 
age number of days actually attended by each 
pupil enrolled varied, in the North, from 149 
(Illincis) to 167 (Connecticut and Ohio); in the 
South, from 116 (Mississippi) to 168 (Maryland). 
116 days is one day over 23 weeks! 

In 1940, fourteen percent of all adults had 
not completed more than four years of school. 
While the South stars in this column also, it is 
noteworthy that Rhode Island has the national 
average, while New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania all have 12% in this group. 

In 1940 the average salary of teachers, in- 
cluding principals and supervisors, varied from 
$2,604 in New York to $559 in Mississippi. In 
fourteen states the figure was below $1,000; in 
twelve of these it was below $900. Another 
tabulation has to be seen to be believed: that 





containing statistics on the differential between 
the salaries of white and Negro teachers in the 
South. Two states paid Negro teachers almost 
as much as whites: Delaware and Maryland, and 
these two were the only states with an average 
over $1,000. Of the remaining states, only one 
had an average salary for Negro teachers over 
$750. Three were under $400. The Mississippi 
average was $232. And this includes the salaries 
of principals and supervisors. 

Thus we have to set our own house in order 
if we are going to accomplish through education 
the objectives which we value — the four free- 
doms, if you please; world peace, if you please; 
democracy, if you please. 

It is hard to break out of the independent 
school detachment into the hard core of the in- 
equalities of America’s public school system. 
But, after all, we in the independent schools 
teach perhaps one in every ten American chil- 
dren. We cannot forget the other nine. Im- 
proving the backward public school systems a 
thousand miles from us is our concern. We are 
no more isolated from Mississippi than the 
United States is isolated from the rest of the 
world. In a sense, the approach is the same. 








TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


On March 5 and 6, 1948, the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board will hold its Twenty-Second Annual 
Conference at the Hotel New Yorker, New York 
City. The general theme of the Conference will be 
“Contributions to Education by Independent 
Schools: Visual and Auditory Aids.” 

The two-day session will open at 10.30 A.M. 
on March 5 with a forum on audio-visual aids. 
This forum is being planned by the following com- 
mittee: Chairman, Robert C. Atmore, The Choate 
School, Wallingford, Conn.; Marguerite Bourdon, 
Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Wil- 
liam S. Litterick, The Peddie School, Hightstown, 
N. J.; and Frank S. Somerby, The Buckley School, 
New York City. 

On the afternoon of March 5, at 2.30, there will 
be a general meeting with an address by Henry Lee 
Smith, Jr., Assistant Director for Language Train- 
ing, Foreign Service Institute, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. From 4.00 to 6.00 in the after- 
noon of March 5, and from 10.00 to 12.00 in the 
morning and 3.00 to 5.00 in the afternoon of March 
6, there will be scheduled a series of twelve section 
meetings. The name of the speaker who will ad- 
dress the luncheon meeting on March 6 will be 
announced later. 
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OUR SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 
Editor, Kenneth C. Parker, The Taft School, Watertown, Conn.! 


Introductory Note: At the suggestion of the Public Relations Committee of the Secondary Education Board, 


Tue INDEPENDENT Scuoot Buttetin is introducing a new department to its readers. 
these columns, hopes that “Our Schools and the Public” will help to kee 


Mr. Parker, who will edit 
independent schools, and the faculty 


members in those schools, informed about the meaning and importance of good public relations both within and 


without the campus gates. 


As so often happens, the term “public relations” has come into such common usage that its real sense has been 


lost. To many people it is “publicity,” “advertising,” “promotion.” 


But these are only part of a good public rela- 


tions program — and by no means the most important part. Nor is public relations, as is often thought, solely the 


responsibility of the public relations director, if any, or of the head of the school. 


It is the responsibility of every 


member of the faculty — and, some would say, of the student body, as well. 
“Our Schools and the Public,” like the other Buttetin departments, will welcome the recommendations and 


active participation of its readers. 


As we embark upon a new section in the 
BULLET, it is important that we state forth- 
right our aims and hopes for the future. 

For some time public relations has been a 
recognized part of business, industry, and poli- 
tics. Its entrance into the field of education is 
much more recent. Colleges were the first to 
understand its importance, and now schools are 
beginning to follow the lead of the colleges. The 
three-fold aim of this department throughout 
the year will be: (1) to give a broad picture of 
public relations in action and of the multitudi- 
nous procedures and agents that can make public 
relations work effective; (2) to bring out the 
urgent need for establishing good public rela- 
tions which, by interpreting the work and 
achievements of independent schools, will bene- 
fit independent education as a whole; and (3) to 
be of service to our readers by writing on sub- 
jects of their choice, by conducting a question 
and answer section, if need be, and by citing all 
sorts of examples of public relations practices 
used by educatioral institutions. 

To define public relations is a large order, 
and one does not attempt to do so in one para- 
graph. W. Emerson Reck, well known in the 
college field, tells us in his recent book:? “Public 
Relations is a way of life for an institution.” 
This implies that everyone connected with the 
institution is its ambassador. If support is 
sought and favorable public opinion desired, he 
must be a good will ambassador, interpreting 
the institution’s ideals and aims, as well as its 
achievements and everyday work. 

More than this, however, he must appraise 
the various publics which come into the pe a 
sphere of influence. He must ascertain and eval- 


Here the subjects you want discussed will be written up, your questions will be 
answered, and your experiences reported for the benefit of others. 


— Esther Osgood. 


uate what publics like the alumni, parents 
townspeople, and so on expect from the school. 
Only 7 considering such things can a school 
shape intelligently its changing or future policies 
and plan a program to interpret to all its edu- 
cational theories and practices. 

That publicity is not synonymous with the 
term public relations is clearly evident from 
the foregoing paragraph. Far too many edu- 
cators, unaware of the full significance of public 
relations, continue to consider the two terms 
synonymous. Publicity, of course, is one small 
phase of public relations work, but it alone can- 
not create enthusiastic supporters for a school. 
It can only interpret through the press, film, or 
radio, what the school is attempting to do. Pub- 
licity may sometimes have adverse results; a 
public relations program should always be 
constructive. . 

Realizing the urgent need for action, a joint 
committee of the Secondary Education Board 
and the National Council of Independent Schools 
met last spring to draw up a comprehensive 
program of public relations work for the inde- 
pendent schools of the country. The commit- 
tee’s report stated, in part, that social and poli- 
tical trends seem “to be contrary to the best 
interests of the future of independent schools 
and that the public is very little aware of the 
contributions made by the independent schools 
to the educational system of the country.” It 
was the unanimous belief of the committee that 
“in an age of breaking down of regional barriers 
and centralization and nationalization of gov- 
ernment, union labor, and educational control, 
it is vital to the survival of independent schools 


that they be organized into a strong, realistic, 


1 Mr. Parker is Director of Publicity at The Taft School and a member of the Public Relations Committee of the Secondary Education 


Board. 


® Public Relations, A Program for Colleges and Universities,” by W. Emerson Reck. Harper and Brothers. $3.00. 
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active national group... for their mutual 
benefit and for the purpose of presenting a 
commen front to the general public.” 

To realize our third aim, to be of service to 
our readers, we urgently solicit suggestions, 
comments, criticism, and above all contributions, 
so that all may benefit from your experiences. 
Answers to questions will represent the com- 
bined ideas of several people qualified to speak 
with authority. 

What subjects can be discussed in this de- 
partment? They are many and varied. I should 
like to devote the major part of my space in 
future issues to some of the following subjects: 
Special Events and Public Service in Developing 
Good Public Relations; Pictorial Matter in 
Public Relations; Public Relations through Staff 
Members; the Business Office and the Public. 

To bring out what is being done in the public 
relations field at large, the last part of this de- 
partment each time will be devoted to clippings 





and comments concerning interesting develop- 
ments and practices in schools, colleges, small 
business, and industry. 

Inclusion of any item does not by any means 
imply acceptance of the ideas or methods 
described. The variety and scope of topics cov- 
ered will merely show the wide interpretation 
that is made of the term public relations. Each 
ge each school, must judge what is good or 

ad. A practice which seems good and well- 

adapted to one institution may seem to another 
to be in poor taste, because the aims, ideals, 
traditions, and clientele of the two are so en- 
tirely different. 

It is my earnest hope, however, that this 
department will be of service to schools by im- 
proving old practices and helping to inspire new 
ones which will be effective in portraying to the 
general public the vital role that the indepen- 
dent school plays in the American system of 
education. 





New School 

“Fifteen courses in public relations will be 
offered by the New School for Social Research 
during the academic year beginning Sept. 29. 
Students completing the necessary number of 
courses are given a certificate of proficiency in 
the field.” 

— New York Times, August 31, 1947. 


Pennies from Heaven 

“Ordinarily we don’t care for publicity 
stunts, but here’s one that hits a new high in 
gcod will. Certain movie theaters, located in 
towns that have sidewalk parking meters, send 
a man out on the streets to deposit pennies for 
overparked cars. Of course, the man leaves a 
little card that reads: 

“*To save you from a summons, a coin has 
just been depcsited by the courtesy of the 
Blank Theater’.” 

— New York Herald Tribune, August 17, 1947. 


Public Relations 


“Tt will probably be some time before the 
field of public relations is pinned down to exact 
dimensions, but surveys show it’s gaining more 
attention steadily. One check finds some 30 
schools now offer courses, and another 25 carry 
related courses. In 1945 only 21 colleges were 
listed in each category. Biggest problem: Hav- 
ing schools agree on what qualifies as a PR 
course.” — Pic, September, 1947. 


Boston Teaches Public Relations 

Expanding its work in the field of communi- 
cations, Boston University has opened a school 
of public relations, believed to be the first insti- 
tution of its kind in the country. The school 
comprises four divisions — Public Relations, 
Journalism, Radio and Speech, and Motion Pic- 
tures and the Visual Aids. More than 700 stu- 
dents, including 218 full-time students, have 
enrolled at the school. 

Expressing the aims of the new institution, 
Dean Howard M. LeSourd, of the Division of 
Radio and Visual Education, stressed that the 
school does not intend to graduate “free pub- 
licity hounds, paid propaganda hirelings or one- 
track mind researchers.” The old-fashioned 
concept of public relations is on the way out. 
“The modern public relations worker,” he said, 
“will try to interpret to the public the ideals and 
policies of the institution for which he works.” 

The Dean stressed that, along with modern- 
izing, public relations should be put on a pro- 
fessional basis, free from ballyhoo and preten- 
sion. There are many important tasks that it 
must tackle. 

A large majority of the students at the school 
are studying for the Bachelor of Science degree 
in journalism. While academic degrees can be 
earned in the four different majoring fields of 
study, a basic understanding of the broad field 
of public relations is required of all students. 
The program stresses individual responsibility 
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and emphasizes the importance of ethical 
standards. 

A large number of students are taking the 
course dealing with the “Principles of Public 
Relations.” Seventy in the day session and 
forty in the evening group are taking this course. 
A course dealing with the psychological back- 
ground of the subject is required of all public 
relations majors. This is intended to give the 
student a solid foundation in the art of under- 
standing his fellow-man. 

Instructors in the school have indicated that 
they are most impressed by the mature and 
serious outlook of the students taking the 
courses. One faculty member revealed that his 
students are eager to develop public relations 
es aegnid that would benefit the community. 

any students want to work for organizations 
— particularly the smaller ones which do not 
have large public relations staffs — so that they 
may bring the message of such companies to 
the public. 

In similar fashion, the wide-awake student 
attitude has helped to raise the level of faculty 
instruction. Teachers must go all out in their 
explanations and logic. In the opinion of Pro- 
fessor John H. Gleason, director of the Journal- 
ism Department, “There is not a single student 
who is not mature or sophisticated enough to 
detect synthetic instruction.” 

“As with any new project,” Dean LeSourd 
observed, “not everyone agrees that the empha- 
sis is all in the right place.” There have Sees 
some who feel that the school should be devoted 
primarily to journalism, with public relations a 
subordinate part of it. ‘““We believe that we have 
the right idea,” the dean contends, “and we in- 
tend to pursue it thoroughly.” 


— Leonarp Buber, 
New York Times, October 5, 1947. 


Social Security 

Another problem in public relations which 
deserves serious thought from administrators 
and teachers alike is the matter of social security 
benefits. The following is an excerpt from Bulle- 
tin No. 116 published by the American Council 
on Education concerning “Summary of Legisla- 
tion in First Session of 80th Congress”: — “Al- 
though no action was taken on proposed legisla- 


tion to extend social security benefits, a special ° 


study of the matter was authorized, the results 
to be reported to the Congress at the beginning 
of the next session. There is now considerable 
agitation on the part of educational and other 
non-profit organizations to be brought under 
the coverage of the Social Security Act.” 


Publicity 


Johns-Manville Company never tries to “use 
the press as a means of free advertising,” ac- 
cording to its recently published brochure on 
Press Relations Policy. The following are some 
of the rules laid down: present facts accurately 
and honestly; don’t play favorites with papers; 
be courteous; don’t attempt to cover up factory 
accidents; newspaper copy submitted for re- 
view should be dated for factual accuracy 
only. The over-all policy is designed to keep 
any community .. completely informed. 

These principles are certainly ones to keep 
in mind in our educational publicity. 


A PR Function 


Irvin Stewart, president of West Virginia 
University, might well have been talking about 
secondary schools when he addressed a regional 
meeting of the American College Public Rela- 
tions Association last spring. He said in part: 
“In sum, the public relations of the colleges 
must of necessity rest upon the firmest of all 
possible foundations — people. The most con- 
vincing expression of those relations is through 
the boys and girls now on our campuses, the 
men and women who were there in other days.” 
... “Through everything, we must maintain 
the quality of the product of our residence teach- 
ing: a Christian education, designed to help the 
student in the fulfillment of an active, intelligent 
citizenship in a democratic state.” ... “If the 
largest single factor in the public relations of a 
college is the quality of its product, it is a func- 
tion of public relations to see that knowledge of 
the product and of its availability is widespread 
in the area to be served.” 


*‘Platona”’ 

A Dialogue Re Public Relations, which is to 
be found elsewhere in this issue of the BuLLETIN, 
gives us some additional thoughts on public 
relations. As “Platona,” the author, says, to 
define the term is difficult, but one can be specific 
by giving illustrations. 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Editors, Joseph R. W. Dodge, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Kendall S. Pennypacker, Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, Ill. 


Use of English Outside the English 
Classroom 


A Standing Committee on the Use of English, 
appointed this year by William G. Saltonstall, 
Principal of The Phillips Exeter Academy, Ex- 
eter, N. H., has submitted and received faculty 
approval ot the following proposals. 


1. That in all courses of instruction, knowl- 
edge and the ability to express it clearly and 
correctly be regarded as inseparable. (It was 
the opinion of the Committee that the clear 
thinking that results in clear expression should 
be an essential demand in every course. For an 
ability to express understanding with clarity we 
should accept no substitute. Primary evidence 
of the student’s achievement in any course 
should be the power with which he expresses 
his understanding. Only that meaning which is 
communicated clearly should count.) 


2. That in all courses of instruction this in- 
sistence upcn clear expression be enforced by 
our grading of oral and written work. (The 
Committee was of the opinion that to turn out 
literate and articulate students, skilled in ex- 
pressing clearly and effectively what they have 
learned, our effort to train them must be com- 
mon and unremitting. Disciplined expression 
of the student demands the disciplined exaction 
of it by the teacher. If teachers in their practice 
diverce knowledge and expression, the students 
will follow them. Teachers should uniformly act 
on the premise that knowledge and the accept- 
able expression of it are one and the same thing.) 


3. That in all courses of instruction correct- 
ness of expression be encouraged by the con- 
sistent correction of the following grosser errors: 

a. Incomplete sentences 

b. Run-on sentences 


c. Sentences lacking unity or logical agree- 
ment 


d. Mistakes in case 
e 


Failure in agreement of pronouns, tenses, 
subject and verb 


Misspelling 
Failure to punctuate for meaning 
Incorrect diction or idiom 


~~ 
. 


=o 


The English Department will give to instruc- 
tors in all departments of the Academy a list of 
uniform marking devices. 


The Summer Session at Williston 

Certain aspects of the 1947 summer session 
at Williston Academy, Easthampton, Mass., 
may be of general interest. Whereas the summer 
program during the acceleration of the war 
years was ten weeks in length, the term of 1947 
was reduced to seven weeks. The necessity for 
offering year courses as well as review courses 
in certain subjects nevertheless remained. While 
the review courses, meeting one period (60 
minutes) per day, presented no difficulties, the 
prob!em of telescoping a year’s work in a sub- 
ject into a course of seven weeks’ duration pro- 
vided opportunity for what turned out to be a 
promising experiment. 

For a total of 68 students, including those in 
the Junior School, and 13 masters, Mr. Charles 
E. Kouse, Head of the English Department and 
Director of the Summer Session, set up an ambi- 
tious program whose especial aim was to fulfill 
the need tor covering in seven weeks year courses 
on the secondary level. In the wartime sessions 
of ten weeks, year courses met for two hours per 
day. Accordingly, the year courses of the 1947 
session met three hours per day, six days a week, 
at 8:00 A.M., 10:0) A.M., and 12:0) noon. 

Primarily, no student was permitted to pur- 
sue more than one year course and one review 
course, the latter being added only if the stu- 
dent’s scholastic history furnished evidence that 
he could carry the extra one hour course. Sec- 
ondly, if the student did not require a year 
course, but needed only review courses, he was 
allowed to take three as an absolute maximum, 
but preferably only two review courses. 

At the beginning, the students were carefully 
oriented with especial attention to the require- 
ments of the year courses. Their response was 
satisfactory and, under close supervision and 
guidance, effort and morale were maintained 
throughout the summer. While the work was 


carefully outlined and all study halls supervised, 
boys were encouraged to take the full afternoon 
from 1:30 to 6:00 for recreation. This period of 
relaxation, supplemented by an informal sports 
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program, insured rest and relief from the rigor- 
ous schedule of the mcrning hours. In addition, 
the boys were less apt to feel that they were 
missing out altogether on their summer vaca- 
tion, and the spirit was correspondingly better 
than it might otherwise have been. 

Whether or not this method of presenting a 
year course — three hours a day, six days a week 
for seven weeks — is justifiable, and whether or 
not it results in effective work by the instructors 
and by students of secondary school ages, is a 
reasonable conjecture. The Williston Summer 
Session of 1947 furnished several rejoinders to 
this question. 

First, it seemed advisable that the summer 
session be somewhat less than the wartime 
sessions’ ten weeks in order to leave both teach- 
ers and students sufficient time either for relaxa- 
tion or employment at some work other than 
teaching or studying. 

Seccnd, a year course is a year course, and to 
attempt to cover the work of a school year by 
meeting for any considerable number less than 
the customary number of periods allotted during 
a school year means that the course require- 
ments cannot actually be met by the usual type 
of summer school student, who generally has 
been in scholastic difficulties of one kind or an- 
other. Furthermore, meeting for fewer than the 
customary number of periods means longer 
assignments, very often without sufficient class 
explanation and direction, which only the su- 
perior student is capable of foregoing. Too, it 
is often impossible to cover thoroughly these 
longer assignments in class recitation and dis- 
cussion when they are out of proportion to the 
length and number of class periods. 

Third, in support of the restriction of stu- 
dents to no more than one year course plus a 
possible one-hour review course, it is a debat- 
able point whether a student should attempt to 
complete what amounts to half an entire year’s 
scholastic work in two months or less. Certainly 
it would seem that only the unusually mature 
and able student can master two year courses 
in a summer session with any lasting results, 
and he in most cases seldom needs to do so. A 
student’s need for the year course of the summer 
session is usually the result of a deficiency or 
lack of a college credit occurring because the 
boy in transferring from public to independent 
school has had to drop back in one or more sub- 
jects, and, for one reason or another, desires to 
make up a credit — a worthy enterprise in most 
cases. But in the long run, and especially in 
these times when it is desirable that a student 


earn the highest grades possible for college ad- 
mission, to attempt to cover more than one year 
course in a summer session would seem to be a 
questionable procedure. 

Fourth is the matter of fatigue when a course 
meets for three periods a day, even when the 
recitations are set at least a period apart from 
each other. Admittedly, it can be wearing on 
both teacher and student. The third hour can, 
with an unfortunate class, be somewhat diffi- 
cult. But the experiment at Williston neverthe- 
less has shown that this program of three hours 
daily for the year courses can be carried out with 
apparently successful results. First year lan- 
guage instructors, it must be interposed, were 
prone to question the value of such a procedure 
with students who were taking the first year of 
a language for the first time. The pace was 
possibly too much for adequate mastering of so 
relatively unfamiliar material. Possibly this 
matter will require further adjustment. 

Instructors and students in other courses, 
however, agreed that the procedure had proved 
successful; and on the basis of examination re- 
sults, much more could not bz hoped for in a 
sincere a ind honest attempt actually to duplicate 
a year’s course in a summer session. Students 
whose success was apparent in the year courses 
are being carefully watched in their continuation 
subjects during the current school year. 


The Pingry Summer Session 

The Pingry School Summer Session was first 
organized in 1942 when a group of the. school’s 
faculty members took several students for sum- 
mer work. The idea of having a summer session 
proved popular, and the following year a co- 
operative plan was put into effect. Stated gen- 
erally, this plan guarantees the regular school 
a percentage of Summer Session income to cover 
operating expenses and provides a regular fixed 
weekly salary for the participating teachers. The 
balance of the Summer Session income, after the 
payment of these fixed amounts, is distributed 
among the summer faculty on a “share’’ basis. 

Three departments are set up each summer: 
(1) The Review Credit Department, (2) The 
Advanced Credit Department, and (3) The 
Recreation and Crafts Department. The Re- 
view Department has classes for eight weeks and 
is designed to provide make-up courses for 
credit or review courses for strengthening previ- 
ous work. The Advanced Credit courses, meeting 
for ten weeks, are designed to provide new work 
for regular secondary school credit. Some of 
these courses, such as chemistry, physics, and 
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English, meet for two hours each day. The 


Recreation Department provides supervised 
play, swimming, and craft work in the afternoon. 

The Summer Session academic departments 
have grown from a handful of boys and girls in 
1942 to a large, active school of almost 200 in 
1947, and the Recreation Department has grown 
from nothing to 135. This growth shows that 
the cooperation extends in many directions and 
in many matters. We have had fine understand- 
ings with neighboring schools, private, parochial, 
and public, trying to be flexible enough to meet 
the needs of their students and yet maintaining 
our high standards of work. They have co- 
operated with us by recommending to more 
students that they come to us, providing out- 
lines of work to be done, and accepting our judg- 
ments and results without question. We have 
tried to fit ourselves to the boys and girls who 
come to us, to provide what they lack, and to 
assist the schools which sent children to us for 
help. ‘The results, as reflected in the growth of 
the Summer Session and its widening popularity, 
have been very gratifying. 

The 1947 Summer Session, under the general 
direction of Mr. Francis W. West and Mr. Ed- 
ward W. Hathaway, proved concretely that 
Pingry is providing a summer school which is of 
real service. A survey of the towns and schools 
represented reveals that in the academic de- 
partments 146 boys and 36 girls were registered, 
representing 75 schools in 35 communities. 
‘Lhese students were taking work in all general 
subjects on all grade levels trom the first through 
the twelfth. 

The Recreation Department also has demon- 
strated its worth. Headed by Mr. Reese Wil- 
liams, this branch of the Summer Session had 
135 children registered during the past summer, 
61 boys and 74 girls. Many learned to swim, 
many learned usetul craft work, and all enjoyed 
a happy eight weeks. 

‘Lhe faculty too has grown during the last 
six years. At first only three or four of the regu- 
lar Pingry faculty were needed. Last summer 
our faculty vac: Mae 31, including 18 Pingry 
teachers. Four of the non-Pingry teachers were 
school principals; all 13 were excellent in- 
structors. 

The Pingry Summer Session has had a suc- 
cessful past, and we are looking forward to an 
even more successful future. We shall continue 
to offer the best we can for all who need our 
help. We are proud of the work we have done 
but are trying hard to improve and to grow, in 
size and service. 





The Summer Session at Woodstock 


The Woodstock Country School, Woodstock, 
Vermont, conducted an eight-week session dur- 
ing this past summer. It was under the direc- 
tion of George N. Talbot of Derby Academy. 
Twenty-five students were enrolled to take one 
or more courses in mathematics, English, foreign 
languages, and language training. The latter 
will continue to be emphasized in subsequent 
summer sessions,which will be somewhat larger 
in numbers. The location of the school with its 
opportunities for swimming, riding, and other 
summer sports was found to be ideal as a place 
for summer study. 


Changes in Curriculum, New Emphases in 
the Classroom 


After a year’s experimentation with class 
schedules, Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J., has 
finally adopted one it feels is best suited to its 
needs. During the fall and spring terms the 
first five class periods of forty-seven minutes 
each run from eight in the morning to 12:22, 
with the sixth and seventh periods following 
lunch from 1:30 to 3:07. The athletic period then 
follows from 3:30 to 5:30. During the winter 
term, so that the athletic period may come dur- 
ing daylight hours, it will come after lunch and 
the last two periods of the day will be at 4:10 
to 5:45. Under both programs the sixth period 
has been reserved for a “conference period,” 
during which boys who need or desire it will be 
able to meet the masters for individual help. 


In connection with the revised schedule, 
Blair has separated the curriculum of the first 
two forms, which constitute the Lower School, 
from that of the four upper forms. The younger 
boys now have a chapel period of their own pre- 
ceding the first class of the day and a morning 
recreation period in addition to their afternoon 
program of supervised activities. 

Continuing its customary tradition of Sun- 
day evening programs for the student body and 
nearby community, Blair Academy has planned 
a series of sixteen assembly programs for the 
fall and winter terms. Four programs of vocal 
or instrumental music will add variety to six 
illustrated lectures on the topics: The Strategic 
Arctic, Choosing a Career, What is Right with 
America, The English Language, A Million 
Miles of Adventure, Alaska. One program will 
feature a magician, and there will be three illus- 
trated programs on Pottery Making, The Opera- 
tion of an Observatory, and The Development 
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of Museum Still-Life Groups. The series will also 
include two programs of entertaining movies. 

A class in “Problems of Democracy” — the 
second in Solebury School’s (New Hope, Pa.) 
series on politics and government — has been 
started this fall; it is open to juniors and seniors. 
To the same grades will be offered an optional 
course in economics, one period a week. Mr. 
Lawson’s course in psychology, initiated last 
year, will again be given to all seniors. The 8th 
Graders are to have an elementary course in 
mechanical drawing. As for languages, the school 
curriculum (which already provides advanced 
work in Latin and French, of course) is being 
enlarged by the addition of a third-year course in 
Spanish. 





Notable among the advances Williston Acad- 
emy, Easthampton, Mass., is attempting is the 
extension of the guidance program for Juniors 
or ninth-graders. With the gradual increase of 
the size of this group over a period of years has 
come the necessity not only for closer supervision 
but for reappraisal of the manner in which these 
boys are handled in all phases of their school 
life. Last summer’s renovation of the Junior 
dormitory has in the first place permitted the 
assignment of additional teachers to the build- 
ing, where they act as advisers to individual 
boys as well as hallmasters. Secondly, increased 
emphasis has been placed upon the acquirement 
of basic skills and the formation of good study 
habits, as well as the development of a good 
spirit and a healthy attitude toward school life. 
And third, more attention has been given to the 
— choice of athletic activity, whereby each 

y is encouraged to select sports for which he 
is physically adapted or which will result in the 
greatest development for him, as opposed to his 
personal preference of the moment. 

Filling a need not supplied by most study 
guides, the departments of the faculty have this 
year published a pamphlet containing sugges- 
tions for the study of specific subjects. A 
separate section of the booklet is devoted to 
each school subject, and methods of studying 
each subject are carefully outlined. Placed in 
the hands of each student, the publication is 
lending impetus to the development of sound 
and efficient study habits. 





Beginning this fall, a selected group of Fourth 
Formers (10th grade) at St. Paul’s School, Con- 
cord, N. H., will take French ten hours a week 
under the guidance of Mr. Andre Jacq. Five 


hours will be devoted to the reading and writing 
of French, and five hours will be devoted to thz 
speaking of French. This group will follow the 
same procedure in the 11th grade, and a modified 
program in the 12th grade. 





This year, a rather searching questionnaire 
has been sent out to each member of the Senior 
Class at St. Paul’s. It is hoped that the answers 
to this questionnaire will help the Faculty Ad- 
visors in guiding boys in their collegiate and pro- 
fessional careers. These questionnaires further 
= to have the boys evaluate the work 
they have accomplished both in and out of 
school. Messrs. Buell, Lloyd and Nazro, in pre- 
paring this questionnaire, have worked in close 
cooperation with Mr. John Teele of the Harvard 
Placement Bureau. It is hoped that, if these 
questionnaires prove to be valuable, pertinent 
information may be sent along to the colleges 
to which these boys go. 





A new course in public speaking, required of 
seniors, at Governor Dummer Academy, South 
Byfield, Mass., will be taught by Mr. Arthur 
W. Sager, director of music and head coach of 
football. Each senior will speak in regular class 
meetings and also before the student body. 





Due to the request by parents, Greek has 
once again been added to the course of study in 
the Browne and Nichols Upper School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 





At The Bolles School, Jacksonville, Florida, 
a new department of visual education has been 
set up and provided with two sets of 16 mm. 
sound projection apparatus, complete facilities 
for filmslide projection, and auditorium facilities 
for daytime showing of educational films and 
filmstrips as part of the regular curriculum in 
all subjects. 

In the mathematics department a new 
course has been added to cover the needs of 
seniors and post-graduate students who are 
preparing for the better engineering schools or 
government academies. This course, which is a 
full year course, covers introductory analytic 
geometry, differential and integral calculus, and 
advanced algebra. First year college texts are 


“used exclusively in this course, and the enroll- 


ment in the course is limited to those students 
who have clearly demonstrated an aptitude for 
mathematics in their previous work at Bolles. 
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Safe Driving at Episcopal Academy 


Reccgnizing the serious need for the scientific 
training of our nation’s teen-age drivers, and 
hepirg to diminish the ever growing toll of 
traffic accidents, Episcopal Academy, Over- 
brook, Pa., has instituted a course in Driver 
Trainir.g for these wanting to learn to drive. In 
orgenization, the course follows the pattern 
which has already been tried and proved in this 
state and several others under the auspices of 
the American Automobile Association. The syl- 
labus is divided into two main parts. The first 
of these consists of thirty-six hours of classroom 
werk, and the second of thirty-two hours spent 
in a dual-centrolled car. The student, upon 
ccmpletion of the course, is not merely the op- 
eratcr of a motor vehicle, but is fully aware of 
the responsibilities he must meet, the problems 
which he will have to face in operation of the 
vehicle, and the limits which he must impose 
upon himself and his vehicle in order to be 
acceptable technically, legally, and sccially. 


During the classroom portion of the course 
five tcpics are analyzed and evaluated. These 
are “The Driver,’ “Driver and Pedestrian 
Responsibilities,” ‘Good Driving Practices,” 
“Scciety’s Responsibilities,’ and “How to 
Drive.” 


The first of these, “The Driver,” stresses the 
impcrtar.ce of the driver in the overall picture 
of public safety. The possible shortcomings of 
the driver are then brought up and analyzed. 
These may lie in any one of five major fields, 
e2ch of which is treated extensively. These five 
fields are physical shortcomings, mental short- 
comings, emotional shortcomings, and shortcom- 
ings in skill and judgment. In turn each field is 
exemired closely and subdivided. In the case of 
the physical these subdivisions are: (1) those 
physical shortcomings which may be compensated 
for; (2) those shortcomings which temporarily 
disqualify the driver; and (3) those shortcom- 
ings which permanently disqualify him. Actual 
physical tests are made on each student, always 
with emphasis on the fact that they are not for 
screening purposes, but to acquaint the driver 
with his own weaknesses so that he may com- 
persate for them in his driving. Finally a gen- 
eral test is given on the topic. 

Each topic is treated in the same manner 
with the emphasis throughout on the fact that 
driving is a privilege entziling many responsi- 
bilities, and that the poor driver is abusing that 
privilege in addition to being a public menace. 
Throughout the classroom portion of the course 


the textbooks used are The Sportsmanlike Driving 
Series procurable through the AAA. 

For the actual driver training in the dual 
controlled car, the class is divided into groups 
of four. Each period one group of four is taken 
in the car. During the period, the instructor 
first demonstrates, and then each student, in 
turn, masters that phase with the instructor at 
the dual controls. The driving phase of the 
training reaches its culmination in a five-mile 
road test under traffic conditions, during which 
the student is checked carefully. Afterwards in 
conference with the instructor he is informed of 
his weaknesses and those phases of driving which 
he should constantly work on. In addition, cer- 
tain skill tests are passed by the students. These 
are precision tests of the student’s ability to 
manipulate the motor vehicle within close limits 
and to do it quickly, safely, and smoothly. 

Throughout the course it is pointed out to 
the student that the goal is not merely to ob- 
tain an operator’s permit, but to enable him to 
be one of the too few “good” drivers on our 
highways. — Francis T. Witson, Jr. 


Global Geography at Riverdale 


Geography is not what it used to be, Pro- 
fessor Harold E. Klue of the Riverdale Country 
School, Riverdale, N. Y., believes. With the 
vast expansion of air trade, the environment to 
which man must adjust himself has changed 
radically. Strangers have become neighbors. 

Teachers of Geography can no longer be 
content with the mere description of places or 
the memorizing of facts and figures which are 
soon forgotten. The student today must learn 
the interdependency of nations. He must under- 
stand that the new air routes over the Arctic 
region have made the Eurasian Heartlands, 
formerly an almost unknown part of the g'obe, 
of great importance to the United States. 

Mr. Klue has outlined a sequence of Geog- 
raphy study for the Riverdale Country School 
which is designed to develop a boy’s ability to 
think critically —to understand the problems 
involved in the relationship of man to his modern 
environment. 

Fourth graders start by studying their school 


‘and community, beginning to understand the 


basic principles and processes of Geography 
which they will later apply to more difficult 
situations. 

The work of the Fifth Grade takes the chil- 
dren vicariously to ten large representative 
types of world regions. Grades Six, Seven and 
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Fight deal with the world regional studies b 
countries. Students are already familiar with 
the great pattern of the regions of the earth and 
the basic adjustment of man to these patterns. 
The work is fundamental to an understanding 
of the other parts of the Social Studies program 
in both Lower and Upper School and to the 
solution of problems which, as citizens, students 
will later be called upon to solve. 

Mr. Klue’s plan for Geography study pro- 
vides a means of developing an intelligent per- 
— of the relative importance of man’s 
obligation to his country and to his world. 


Two French Clubs Produce a French Play 


As a high point to Winter Term French Club 
activities, The Masters School’s Cercle Fran- 
caise and The Hotchkiss School’s Alliance Fran- 
caise last year joined in the cooperative venture 
of producing a play in French with a cast of forty- 
two. The accomplishment was full of fun, hard 
work, and good results. And while the original 
intention was nothing so systematic as a “proj- 
ect,” that is what it turned out to be: a “project” 
gay but under control, and more than worth 
while. 

Written by Mlle. Callet of the Masters 
School and directed by our Hotchkiss French 
Department, the revue comprised a series of 
scenes representing a present-day Parisian street 
in front of the Café Dome. The girls were school- 
children, housewives, midinettes, models, and 
film stars; the boys were restricted to the (for 
the audience) sterner duties of life — policemen, 
laberers, soldiers, men-about-town. 


The aim of course, as always, was to facilitate 
knowledge of spoken French and to make the 
articipant feel at home in the use of spoken 
Seoul with as little formal or forced tutoring as 
possible. The groundwork, even for a start, 
seemed gigantic to the point of discouragement; 
but problems, which at the time loomed as im- 
possibilities, quickly emerged as entertaining 
possibilities. And the key to this satisfying de- 
gree of success seemed to be that given the fact 
of boys and girls working together on something 
they like — on something they want to do well, 
not only before an audience, but before each 
other, he stimulus to competitive performance 
— the incentive to better each other at the job — 
insures a good measure of that success. Given 


also the materials of an already hand-picked - 


group of students (as previously se'ected French 
Club members), we had, in assigning parts, 
again combed out the more able of the Club 


members. We had no one with any particular 
dramatic talent, nor was any quarter asked when 
it came to the temptation to use our two Freach 
boys in major roles merely for the good impres- 
sion their genuine French accent would make: 
the two boys were not Seniors and were there- 
fore not in line for the best parts. 

There was little initial plan of procedure, but 
procedure organized iteclh as play-practice got 
under way. The impossibility of even reasonably 
frequent rehearsals together was apparent from 
the beginning: we saw that we aa not inte- 
grate the girls’ and boys’ parts in joint rehear- 
sals until fairly late in the day. But there con- 
sequently ensued a spate of letters, tzlep'ione 
calls, and telegrams in French, which not only 
supplemented the information and directions 
sent out in French on mimeographed sheets, but 
contributed greatly to practice in using French. 
By the time one or two rehearsals together did 
come off, joking and bantering in French on the 
side-lines and between Acts was the order of the 
afternoon; and when the Cast was allowed to 
enjoy themselves at tea-dancing before supper, 
French give-and-take had not entirely dis- 
appeared. 

The Cast liked the play, a highly humorous 
one, to which they gave full due without letting 
it descend to mere horseplay. For while thor- 
oughly enjoying its farcical satire, both students 
and audience appreciated the intelligent inter- 
pretation that insured the fun. The lines were 
well-learned; not too formally nor too glibly given. 
At least one speech of a major character for its 
sheer merit in performance drew serious applause 
from the schoolfellow and town audience —a 
quite different kind of triumph from the enthu- 
siastic reception naturally accorded the attrac- 
tive songs and dances. 

The training, application, practice, and ac- 
tual creation in producing this play in French 
was invaluable not only to our French clubs, but 
to the body of students in French who saw the 
play. As one of the audience remarked as the 
final curtain went down: “They seemed to be 
having so much fun up there.” 


— Peter BEAUMONT, 


Department of French, 
Hotchkiss School. 


News in Brief 


At Noble and Greenough School, Dedham, 
Mass., innovations included the reorginization 
of the financial machinery. Mr. Robert Hunne- 
man, new Trustee-treasurer of the School, and 
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Mr. Frank B. Lawson, School Business Manager, 
have moved the Treasurer’s Office from Boston 
to Dedham and are establishing a modernized 
bookkeeping system. Mr. Putnam has reorgan- 
ized the administration of School affairs by es- 
tablishing a faculty committee system, in which 
four groups — Curriculum and Scholarship, Dis- 
cipline, Athletics, and Plant and Grounds com- 
mittees — will care for all phases of school life. 
The School has considerably extended the 
boys’ self-help program with a wider extension 
of individual responsibilities through a boy in- 
spection system. The twenty graduates of last 
— are entering nine different colleges of New 
ngland, New York State, and the Mid-west. 





The Board of Trustees of the Park School, 
Baltimore, is now studying with architects and 
engineers plans for expanding the facilities of 
the school. The basis of these plans is a year- 
Icng study made by the faculty of the physical 
needs of the school. It is expected that a cam- 
paign for funds will be carried on during the 
ccming winter to begin on the proposed building 
pregram in the summer of 1948. 


The Taft School Library (Watertown, Conn.) 
has been most fortunate in receiving an anony- 
mous gift of 500 books this summer. The books 
are on many different subjects and appeal to 
boys of all ages. That this gift is to be repeated 
annually will aid greatly in keeping the library 
well stocked with new and valuable books. 
This gift along with other library additions 
makes a total a nearly seven hundred new books 
in the past year. 








Eighty-two boys attended the summer school 
session at the Taft School, which lasted seven 
weeks. Edwin C. Douglas of the regular Mathe- 
matics Department was its head. 





During the summer the twelve tennis courts 
above the school were resurfaced with ground 
slate, carefully sloped for instant drainage and 
now ready for the spring tennis season. A tool 
house and shelter for players were built along- 
side the central courts, and these are topped off 
by a small balcony for spectators. 





Boston department stores have cooperated 
with the Addison Gallery at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass., this fall in an exhibition of 
household articles of all kinds and furniture in 
the modern manner, entitled Goop Desicn Is 
Your Business. The exhibition shows the in- 





fluence of present-day designers on the com- 
monest of household articles as well as upon the 
most advanced modern furniture. 

A ballot box has been placed at the exhibi- 
tion, so that visitors can record their suggestions, 
which will be forwarded to the manufacturers. 





The Stony Brook School, Stony Brook, L. I., 
is revising its grading system after conducting a 
survey of the methods used in ten selected 
schools of national repute. Furthermore, a re- 
search project has been inaugurated to discover 
what factors influence the scholastic achieve- 
ment of students with superior scholastic ability. 





At the St. James School, St. James, Mary- 
land, a new baseball field was dedicated on 
May 9, 1947. The donor was Mr. J. V. Jamison, 
Jr., of Hagerstown. 





As part of its community work program, 
The Shady Hill School plans to continue and 
expand its activities begun last year when the 
school adopted the town of Courcelles (popula- 
tion 370) in France. Clothing, books, food, and 
play equipment were sent to the town’s school, 
as well as scrapbooks made by the children of 
different grades. Mr. Frank Vincent, of Shady 
Hill’s French department, spent a weekend at 
Courcelles while in France during the summer 
and visited the Mayor and the school’s one 
teacher. 





Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, has re- 
modelled its classroom building, Rowe Hall, 
centralizing the administrative offices, adding 
new classrooms with fluorescent lighting, im- 
proving the main study hall, and repainting 
the interior. This gives the school two more 
rooms for boarders — rooms which were formerly 
occupied by the business department, incon- 
veniently located on the first floor of a dormi- 
tory. The improvement in the efficiency of the 
administration is already noticeable. The 


. $25,000 necessary for this was given by friends 


of the Academy. 





ERRATUM 


On page 43 of the April issue of THe InpE- 
PENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN it was erroneously re- 
ported that Llewelyn Powys had been a recent 
visitor at Russell Ranch School, Tucson, Arizona. 
It was of course Littleton Powys, brother of the 
deceased Llewelyn Powys, who visited the school. 


ae 
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The Lancaster (Pennsylvania) Country Day 
School opened its fall term on September 8, 
1947, with an enrollment of more than one 
hundred sixty. This year a school annex was 
provided by the purchase of a house across the 
street from the main building. A new and 
rather extensive music program has been housed 
in these new quarters. A full-time director of 
music has been added to the faculty. Faculty 
salaries have been materially increased and a 
pension plan based upon the 5%-5% contribu- 
tory system has gone into effect ths term. En- 
rollment of boys has increased over last year, 
and is now the largest in the history of the co- 
educational institution. Building on the School’s 
new property to the west of Lancaster has been 
delayed until the costs of new construction have 
passed their peak. 





The Waring Ranch School, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, is planning to construct an infirmary as 
a memorial to A. J. Connell, former Director 
of Los Alamos Ranch School. Former boys of 
the school are contributing to the fund. The 
school has recently purchased a sound projector, 
and weekly movies both entertaining and edu- 
cational are held in the Fay Curtis recreation 
room. 





Solebury School’s (New Hope, Pa.) drive for 
funds for re-equipment and expansion to meet 
the needs of a modern curriculum and a larger 
student body nears its one-third marker. Ac- 
tivities over the summer included the holding 
of an auction of antiques on the School grounds, 
an exhibition and sale of paintings by Bucks 
County artists, a benefit performance at the 
Bucks County Theatre, and a tea. This fall and 
winter will see renewed activity on the part of 
parents, friends, and alumni of the School to 
acquaint more and more people with Solebury’s 
Plan and to enlist their interest and support. 
Leading off the season’s events will be the draw- 
ing of the winning share for possession of 
“Stockton Steeple,” the fine landscape in oils 
by Mr. Daniel Garber, given by this distinguished 
artist for the benefit of the Fund. 

This drawing of the lucky share will take 
place on the afternoon of Visitor’s Day, October 
25th. The School football team will be playing 
Morristown School at 2:30; tea and the drawing 
will follow. The headmaster and the faculty will 
be on hand all day, available for consultation 
with parents about their boys. 

The Forum, a venerable Solebury institution, 
has this year been divided. The two upper 


forms are meeting under the supervision of Mr. 
Lawson; the ninth, tenth, and eleventh grades 
are to have their own forum, directed by Mr. 
Orrick. This “Lower Forum” which, like the 
other, will take up political and social questions, 
will be concerned chiefly with the techniques of 
public speaking and of public reading. For the 
first time, regular sessions of choral work are to 
be undertaken jointly with girls from the Holm- 
quist School. Directing this program, which 
aims not only at the creation of a fine chorus but 
at inculcating the students with a working 
knowledge of music, will be Mr. Norwood Col- 
lins, composer and pianist. 





During the summer extensive renovations 
were made at St. Bernard’s School, Gladstone, 
N. J., including the repainting of the school 
dorm tories, the purchasing of new dishwashing 
equipment for the kitchen, and the installing of 
a new floor in the school gymnasium. 

An exhaustive survey of the sources of finan- 
cial support of the school have been undertaken 
by Mr. C. Merrill Chapin, president of the 
Board of Trustees. Mr. John L. Winston of 
Gladstone was elected a member of the Board 
at its recent meeting. 





At The Allendale School, Rochester, N. Y., 
October 29th will witness the resumption of the 
“Model School,” an event discontinued during 
the war years. Parents, taking the places of 
their sons as students will attend shortened 
classes and will gain an insight as to the purpose 
of various classes, the texts used, amount of 
work covered, etc. Following classes, it is hoped 
that time will allow a general meeting to revive a 
Parents’ Association. 





Much was done at Hackley School, Tarry- 
town, N. Y., this summer in the way of construc- 
tion and alteration. Two new faculty apart- 
ments were constructed on the top floor of the 
faculty house. The most costly and important 
installation was the Protectowire Fire Alarm 
system with fire doors. Two new classrooms 
were also built. 

The Hackley Summer School, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Arthur C. Wallace, was the most 
successful one so far. Courses were offered in 
English, French, history, Latin, mathematics, 
mechanical drawing, physiography, sociology, 
and Spanish. For the first time organized ath- 
letics were scheduled and Sunday evening chapel 
services were held. There were three categories 
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of campers: day boys, boarders, and day boys 
who stayed over the week-end. 

Mr. Alan Giles James was recently elected a 
member of the Board of Trustees of Hackley 
School. Mr. James, Hackley, ’38, was with the 
15th air force in North Africa and Italy during 


the war and will graduate this fall from the 
Yale Law School. 





Following its practice of last year, Solebury 
School, New Hope, Pa., began the term by 
putting the boys through two days of intensive 
assessment. The new boys, arriving a day ahead, 
were given an exhaustive test in English and 
then interviewed individually by members of 
the faculty to determine their fitness for various 
classes. On the second day, all boys, old and 
new, took aptitude, reading, and diagnostic 
spelling tests. 





On October 18 the Asheville School, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., dedicated Memorial Hall, a new 
dining hall in honor of their twenty-five Gold 
Star Alumni. The new structure provides not 
only complete dining facilities for the whole 
school but also an oil-burning heating installa- 
tion to replace the school’s old power plant. 


News of School Faculties and 
Administrative Officers 


The Trustees of the Woodberry Forest 
School, Orange, Virginia, have announced the 
retirement of the present headmaster, J. Carter 
Walker, and the appointment of Shaun Kelly, 
Jr., a native of Richmond, Massachusetts, In- 
structor in History at the Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy since 1939, as his successor. The appoint- 
ment becomes effective July 1, 1948. Mr. Kelly 
will resign his position as Instructor at Phillips 
Exeter Academy in June and will study at the 
Harvard School of Education in the fall. 

Mr. Kelly was graduated from Groton School 
and received his A.B. degree (cum laude) from 
Harvard University in 1936. He was Captain 
of the Harvard Football Team and First Mar- 
shall of his class. He later attended New Col- 
lege, Oxford University from 1936-1939 from 
which he holds B.A. and M.A. degrees. He came 
to Phillips Exeter Academy as an Instructor in 
1939. 

In 1944 he joined the U.S.N.R. He was 
Communications Instructor at A.T.B. Camp 
Bradford and later Communications Officer and 
Executive Officer of the U.S.S. Burdo, APD 133. 
He was separated from active service in Feb- 


ruary, 1946, with the rank of Lieutenant, j.g. 
In the summer of 1946 Mr. Kelly, b2fore return- 
ing to Exeter, served as a War Veteran Coun- 
sellor at Harvard University. He is a member 
of the A.V.C. and a Vestryman of Christ Church, 
Exeter. 





The College of Pharmacy in Newark will be 
the scene o: one unit of a new course in educa- 
tion instituted by Rutgers University and to be 
conducted by Dr. i Lincoln of The Law- 
renceville School Feel N. J.) faculty. 
The course will be a descriptive and laboratory 
one in educational measurement and statistics. 
The first session in Newark will be on Wednes- 
day, October 1, from 7:00-8:40 P.M. Three 
hours credit, both graduate and undergraduate, 
may be had. A parallel course will b2 offzred 
in Trenton beginning Monday, September 29. 

Dr. Lincoln, who is a specialist in this field, 
is Director of Guidance at The Lawrenceville 
School and is the author of two standardized 
tests in spelling. He is also chairman of the 
committee on tests and measurements of the 
Educational Records Bureau and chairman of 
the Bureau of Research of the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board. 





Harrison M. Davis, Jr., for the past nine years 
Headmaster of Derby Academy, Hingham, 
Massachusetts, has been elected President of 
Nasson College, Springvale, Maine, effective 
July 1st. He succeeds Dr. John T. Holden, who 
goes to the Department of Government at the 
University of New Hampshire. Mr. Davis’ 
successor at Derby will be Edward C. Mc- 
Eachron, Headmaster of Meadowbrook School, 
Meadowbrook, Pennsylvania, since 1941. 





Douglas Groff Cole, formerly director of 
Brookside School of Montclair, has assumed 
the position of Headmaster at Stevens Hoboken 
Academy, Hoboken, N. J., succeeding Alfred J. 
Wiesmann, resigned. 





On Wednesday, January 29, 1947, the French 
Ambassador, Monsieur Henri Bonnet, decorated 
Dr. James H. Grew, head of the French Depart- 
ment at Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., with 
the Medal of French Gratitude, at the French 
Consulate, Boston, Massachusetts. The cita- 
tion read “for having served the cause of France 
at all times with devotion and disinterestedness.” 





Paul E. Gropp, an instructor in the German 
Department at The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
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has been selected by the Civilian Personnel 
Division of the War Department to serve as a 
translator of documents in connection with the 
war trials in Nuremberg, Germany. Mr. Gropp 
left by Army plane on May 27 and commenced 
his work in Germany on June 1. He has been 
granted a leave of absence for one year by 
William G. Saltonstall, Principal of the Acad- 
emy. Mr. Gropp has been at Phillips Exeter 
since 1933. 





At Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., a 
faculty exchange was made with Christ’s Hos- 
ital School, Horsham, England; Edward G. 
alines of the Christ’s Hospital faculty will 
teach English history at Andover, and Alan R. 
Blackmer, former director of the Andover Eve- 
ning Study program, has already arrived at 
Horsham, where he will teach English and 
United States lfstory. 

Headmaster Claude M. Fuess announced the 
appointment of six new teachers to Andover’s 
faculty, as follows: Allan G. Gillingham of St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, Latin; Harold Howe, 2d, 
of Ashland, N. H., history; Frederick M. Lister 
of Trenton, N. J., mathematics; Peter Q. McKee 
of Peterborough, N. H., physics; Donald E. 
Merriam of Rockland, Me., Spanish; and Wil- 
liam C. Tuck of Belmond, Ia., physical education. 

Dr. Fuess announced also that Frank M. 
Benton, instructor in Latin and former director 
of the Andover Summer Session, and Robert W. 
Sides, instructor in mathematics, would be on 


leave of absence during the academic year 
1947-48. 


Mr. L. Ralston Thomas, headmaster of 
Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I., has re- 
turned from a year abroad. Mr. Thomas was 
head of Mission in Hungary, working with the 
American Friends Service Committee. Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas went to Hungary last fall with a 
team of eight members. 








Mr. Jackson Bird, former member of the 
faculty of Hawken School, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been appointed Headmaster of Wilkes-Barre 
Day School, Forty Fort, Pa., to succeed Mr. 
Harold L. Cruikshank, now Headmaster of 
University School, Cleveland. 





At The Hill School, Pottstown, Pennsylvania, 
the following administrative appointments were 
announced at the first faculty meeting of the 
Fall Term: 


Mr. A. Peirce Saunders, who joined the 


faculty in 1926 as instructor of History and was 
appointed Dean in 1935, has been promoted to 
Assistant Head Master. Mr. Saunders will re- 
tain his post as Dean and the duties that attend 
it. Mr. Jasper J. Stahl, instructor of modern 
languages for the past 28 years and Registrar 
since 1934, retired in June. Mr. Ralph C. John- 
son, who came to The Hill in 1931, and was 
Head of the Mathematics Department and Di- 
rector of Personnel has succeeded Mr. Stahl 
with the new title of Director of Studies. Mr. 
Ernest H. Sands, for over thirty-four years a 
member of the School Faculty, and formerly 
Assistant Registrar, has been elevated to the 
post of Registrar. Mr. James V. Moffatt, who 
came to The Hill in 1940 and was on military 
leave of absence from 1943 to 1946, has been 
appointed Assistant to the Head Master and Di- 
rector of Admissions; in addition to his duties 
as Alumni Secretary and Director of Public Re- 
lations. Mr. William Patterson, Assistant Adviser 
of the Sixth Form and a member of the English 
Department since 1943, has been named Execu- 
tive Assistant to the Director of Studies in 
charge of Personnel Study and use of tests. Mr. 
Robert S. Cowperthwaite, Jr., Instructor of 
Mathematics and Varsity Soccer Coach, has 
succeeded Mr. Ralph C. Johnson as Head of the 
Mathematics Department. Mrs. Roy A. Merwin 
has been appointed Executive Assistant to the 
Director of Studies in charge of cumulative 
records and administration of tests. 

New appointments to the faculty for the 
coming year include: 

Mr. Roland T. Ely, a graduate of Princeton 
University, who served in the Marine Corps 
from 1943 to 1945, comes to The Hill as a mem- 
ber of the Mathematics Department and Assist- 
ant to the Director of Physical Education. Mr. 
Earl Forrest, Jr., who received his B.S. from 
North Texas State College in 1938 and his 
Bachelor of Science degree in library service 
from Columbia University in June, 1947, joins 
the staff as Assistant Librarian. Miss Dorothy 
Yohn, former Assistant to the Director of The 
Hill School Camp, has been appointed Assistant 
Registrar. Two former instructors at The Hill 
who have been on military leave of absence re- 
turned to their posts this fall. Mr. Richard B. 
Fairchild resumes his duties as Head of the 
Music Department after four years of service 
with the Army Transportation Corps. Mr. 
Harry E. Griffiths returns after an absence of 
five years with the Paratroopers. Mr. Griffiths 
returns to his post as instructor of modern 
languages. 
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The Morristown School in Morristown, New 
Jersey, announces the appointment of three new 
men to its faculty. David A. McBride, Jr., of 
South Orange, Cornell, 1943, B.S. in Dairy 
Chemistry, has come from a position with Shef- 
field Farms of New York City to fill the post 
vacated by Lester L. Naegle as Head of the 
Science Department. Charles L. Myer of Rich- 
mond Hill, Queens, Dartmouth, 1947, A.B. in 
history, has replaced J. Lawrence McEvitt as 
Head of the History Department. He is also 
assisting with mathematics and coaching the 
six-man football squad. Robert S. Simonds of 
New Haven, Connecticut, Yale B.A. 1935, M.A. 
1937, has come from the Berkshire School in 
Sheffield, Massachusetts, to head the depart- 
ments of Latin and French in the place of Talbot 
W. Aldrich. 





Dr. Charles S. Tippetts, Headmaster of The 
Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa., spoke 
on “The Causes of Inflation” at the meeting of 
the New England League of Federal Building 
and Loan associations at Swampscott, Mass., 
on October 6. 

Dr. Tippetts has been chosen as a speaker be- 
cause of his position as an economist, as vice- 
president of de board of directors of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank of Pittsburgh, and because of 
the Savings and Loan executives seminar held 
at Mercersburg, in August. 

The following week, October 15, Dr. Tippetts 
talked on “Our Economic Future” at the meet- 
ing of the New York State League of Savings 
and Loan associations, which was held at the 
famous Chateau Frontenac in Quebec. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank of Pittsburgh, 
of which Dr. Tippetts is vice-chairman of the 
board of directors, is a central lending institution 
for savings and loan associations in Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, and Delaware. 





Mr. James S. Guernsey, headmaster of 
Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware, has 
announced that the school will be closed on Fri- 
day, March 5, so that all the teachers may at- 
tend the annual two-day conference of the 
Secondary Education Board. Plans are being 
made to have a special room at the conference 
where the Tower Hill staff may meet to discuss 
conference problems or other pertinent questions 
with instructors from other schools, for Mr. 
Guernsey believes that great value is derived 
from small group discussions on vital and basic 
problems. 


The following changes have been made in the 
Faculty at St. Paul’s School, Concord, New 
Hampshire: Archer Harman, Director of Admis- 
sions, has been named Vice-Rector to replace 
Henry C. Kittredge, who is now Rector; William 
A. Oates, a member of the Mathematics De- 
partment, has been named Registrar. 

The following men have been added to the 
staff for 1947-48: Mr. James G. Andrews, a 
graduate of D2Pauw University, to teach history 
and Sacred Studies; Mr. E. Leonard Barker, 
formerly at Kimball Union Academy, Mariden, 
New Hampshire, to be Director of Physical 
Education; Mr. John H. Beust, a graduate of 
Williams College, to teach physics; Mr. Robert 
P. T. Coffin, Jr., a graduate of Bowdoin College, 
to teach Latin and French; Mr. Charles S. B. 
Evans, formerly at Northwood School, Lake 
Placid, New York, to teach Latin; Mr. Frank 
P. Gage, a graduate of Williams College, to 
teach English; Rev. Douglas T. Haviland, 
formerly at the Lenox School, Lenox, Massa- 
chusetts, and more recently a Chaplain in the 
RCAF, to teach Greek, and Latin; Mr. Austin 
Higgins, formerly at Lenox School, Lenox, 
Massachusetts, to teach English; Mr. Orton P. 
Jackson, formerly with John P. Chase, Inc., 
Boston, Massachusetts, to teach mathematics; 
Mr. Andre Jacq, formerly an instructor at the 
University of Connecticut, to teach French: 
Mr. John A. Laberee, a Teaching Fellow at 
Harvard, to teach French; Mr. Van Santvoord 
Merle-Smith, Jr., recently a Lieutenant Colonel 
in the Field Artillery, to teach mathematics and 
science. Rev. Harry G. Trefry returns to the 
Faculty after a year’s leave of absence as Rector 
of the Church of St. John the Baptist, Sanborn- 
ville, New Hampshire. He will teach Sacred 
Studies and Latin. 

Mr. William Oates, recently appointed Regis- 
trar, will concern himself chiefly with various 
research problems connected with the work at 
the School. It is his desire to produce as much 
objective data as possible which will be of 
assistance to the Faculty in judging the effec- 
tiveness of the School’s teaching methods and 
admissions policy. 

Francis V. Lloyd, Jr., Director of Studies, 
was recently named a member of the Board of 
Directors of the New Hampshire Audio-Visual 
Association. 

During the past summer, many members of 
the Faculty were engaged in graduate work. At 
Harvard, Messrs. Lloyd, Mechem and Oates 
were enrolled; at Columbia, Messrs. Montgom- 
ery and Nazro were studying; Mr. Herbert 
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Church attended the Graduate School of the 
University of Pennsylvania; Mr. Bodine was 
studying Spanish at Middlebury College, Ver- 


mont. 





Additions to the faculty of Solebury School, 
New Hope, Pa., this year are Mr. and Mrs. John 
Joline. Mr. Joline, a graduate of Princeton Uni- 
versity, will teach English in the lower forms 
and help out with athletics. He will coach the 
School baseball team next spring and, in the 
meantime, will assist with football and basket- 
ball. Mr. Joline studied in England this summer 
at Birmingham University. Mrs. Joline will 
serve as the School Secretary. 

Another Solebury master studying abroad 
this summer was Mr. Washburn, who was the 
guest in England of the Oxford-Cambridge 
Parents Association. This group had extended 
its invitation to headmasters of those American 
schools (of which Solebury was proud to be one) 
which had enrolled English boys during the war. 
At Oxford, Mr. Washburn took part in an inter- 
national seminar in philosophy, attending lec- 
tures in this and other fields from July 2nd to 
August 13th, after which he was able to snatch a 
fortnight in France before returning home by air. 





Members of the faculty at St. Michael’s 
School, Newport, Rhode Island, for the year 
1947-1948 are as follows: The Reverend John 
deBoer Cummings, B.S. (Kenyon), A.M. (Mich- 
igan and Columbia), graduate work at the uni- 
versities of Munich and Moscow, Headmaster; 
Warren W. Anthony, B.S. Cum Laude (Har- 
vard); James T. Maguire, Ph.B. (Providence); 
The Reverend Dwight Fay Mowery, B.A. 
(Carleton), S.T.B. (Andover Seminary); Miss 
Ruth C. Johnson, Rhode Island College of Ed- 
ucation; Mrs. Mary Kent Hewitt Norton, B.A. 
(Connecticut College for Women); Mrs. H. S. 
Hyde, B.S. (Alabama Polytechnic Institute); 
Mr. Edward Parrish, The Boston School of Fine 
Arts and Decoration. 





Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Michi- 
gan, announces the appointment of four new 
members of its staff as of September, 1947: 

Edward Loomis German came to Cranbrook 
directly from business. He did his school work 
in Columbia High School and Deerfield Acad- 
emy, enrolling in Yale in 1938. In 1942 German 
received his A.B. degree and went immediately 
into military service. During his military service 
he was enrolled in the A.S.T.P. for the study of 


French and German culture and’language. He 
will teach French at Cranbrook. 

Dr. George Lewis Hagman will be Physician- 
in-residence at Cranbrook, filling the position 
vacated through the resignation of Dr. Worth 
Ross who is now on the Health Service Staff of 
Michigan State College. Dr. Hagman, who did 
his undergraduate work at Purdue and received 
his medical training at Stanford, was for twenty- 
three years surgeon and superintendent of 
Christian Hospital, Nantung, China. He served 
as Chief Surgeon in a military hospital in China 
during the war and for the past four years has 
been a full time staff member of the New York 
Orthopedic Hospital and Teaching Fellow in 
Orthopedic Surgery at the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Columbia. In addition to an 
unusual medical background Dr. Hagman has 
many summers of experience with boys through 
association with Camp Dudley. 

John Jacob Hamel, III, an alumnus of Cran- 
brook of the class of 1944, graduated as a mem- 
ber of the Navy V-12 program and the “peace 
time” N.R.O.T.C. from Miami University. He 
is teaching history and geography in the Lower 
School. 

Miss Lois Harwood comes to Cranbrook as 
assistant dietitian. Miss Harwood took her 
dietetics training at Michigan State College and 
for the past sixteen years has been in charge of 
Institutional Management at the Merrill-Palmer 
School in Detroit, Michigan. 





In June, the Reverend Doctor George C. St. 
John, Headmaster of Choate since 193, and 
Mrs. St. John, Robert E. Lewis of the Latin 
Department, and Lawrence W. Newell of the 
French Department, retired from active service. 
George C. St. John, Jr., accepted the position of 
Assistant to the President of Fiske University, 
Nashville, Tennessee. Their combined service 
to Choate represents one hundred and five years. 





Mr. Ian Malcolm B. Stuart, formerly Head 
Master of the Portora School at Enniskillen, in 
northern Ireland, has been appointed director 
of student guidance at the Mercersburg Acad- 
emy, Mercersburg, Pennsylvania. Mr. Stuart 
and his family arrived in this country by plane 
from Shannon on September 15. 

Mr. Stuart was one of the sixty delegates in- 
vited to attend the Princeton bicentennial con- 
ference on secondary education last May. Be- 
fore assuming the headmastership of the Por- 
tora Royal School he had been head master of 
other British schools and taught for several 
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years at Harrow. He was internationally famous 
for years as a Rugby football player and intro- 
duced that game at Harrow. Mr. Stuart has 
written a number of scholarly works among 
them several editions of Shakespeare’s plays. 
He also has two books on Rugby football and 
has in preparation a life of Cecil Rhodes and a 


book on education. He assumed his duties at 
Mercersburg on September 22. 





The only new member of the faculty at 
Noble and Greenough School, Dedham, Mass., 
is Timothy Coggeshall, Harvard A.M. 1947, 
who will teach English. Mr. Coggeshall, an Ex- 
eter graduate, returned to complete his under- 
graduate studies at Harvard after two and a 
half years in the Naval Reserve on Pacific duty. 
He comes from a year of teaching at anda 
Academy’s Veterans’ School. 





At The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, 
N. H., Dr. Saltonstall announced the appoint- 
ment of seven new instructors to the aculty, 
which numbers 83 this year. Six instructors are 
on leave of absence. 

Richard F. Brinkerhoff, New York City, a 
graduate, cum laude, of Princeton in 1941 with 
an M.A. from Columbia in 1946, will join the 
Science Department. After teaching science at 
the Hill School and war-directed college-grade 
courses, Mr. Brinkerhoff did research ‘work in 
radiation physics at the Memorial Hospital for 
Cancer (N. Y.). 

Alfred G. Burr, a native of Nebraska, a 
graduate of Harvard in 1943 where he received 
his M.A. in 1947, will join the English Depart- 
ment. Mr. Burr was an officer, U.S.N. 1943- 
1946. 

Donald B. Cole, Andover, Mass., a graduate, 
cum laude, of Harvard in 1943 and with an M.A. 
in 1947 from the same university, will join the 
History Department. Mr. Cole was in the 
U.S.N.R. 1943-1946. 

John B. Heath, Lawrenceville, N. J., a 
graduate of Yale in 1946 and an Assistant in 
English at that University 1946-1947, after 
service in the U.S.A., will join the English De- 
partment. 

Dr. James T. Heyl, St. Louis, Mo., will be 
the new Medical Director. A graduate of Hamil- 
ton in 1944, Phi Beta Kappa, Dr. Heyl received 
his M.D. from Harvard in 1937. He comes to 
Exeter from a position as assistant in Bac- 
teriology, Harvard Medical School. 

Thon-as C. Schuller, New Haven, Conn., a 
graduate of Yale in 1941 where he has been do- 





ing graduate work, will join the History De- 
partment. Mr. Schuller has taught at Middle- 
sex and Wooster Schools and served in the 
U.S.N.R. 1942-1946. 

Mark Tuttle, Dover, N. H., a graduate ot 
Harvard, cum laude, in 1945 where he has been 
doing graduate work, will join the Mathematics 


Department. Mr. Tuttle served in the U.S.N.R. 
1944-1946. 





New instructors at Tower Hill School, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, include Miss Mathilda M. 
Ernst, a graduate of Immaculata and Pennsyl- 
vania, and formerly an instructor at Immaculata, 
Duchesne, and Goucher, who will teach physics 
and chemistry; Mr. Thomas E. Fry, a graduate 
of Exeter and Harvard, and formerly an in- 
structor at Eag'ebrook Schcol and the Mont- 
gomery Country Day Schcol, who will teach so- 
cial studies and — and will coach dramat- 
ics; Miss Dorothy E. Morgan, a graduate of 
Bloomsburg Normal and Temple, formerly an 
instructor in the schools in Camden, Merchant- 
ville, and Woodbury, New Jersey, who will 
teach Lower and Middle School music. 

Additions to the staff of the kindergarten 
and the prekindergarten are Mrs. Ethel Lythgoe 
Rode, R.N., a graduate of Battle Creek College 
School of Nursing; Mrs. Janet Watson Johns, a 
graduate of Western Reserve, and Miss Barbara 
A. Stine, a former Tower Hill student, who is a 
graduate of Westover and Sarah Lawrence. 

Miss Scnia M. Scott, a new member of the 
secretarial staff, was in the British Royal Air 
Force durirg the war and later worked on the 
Cultural Relaticns Pregram of the American 
Embassy in London. 

Miss Cecile M. Buckles, Seventh Grade in- 
structcr, has been named Assistant to the Head- 
master in charge of the Middle School. 





Ten additional members have been added to 
the faculty at Hackley School, Tarrytown, N.Y., 
Miss Susan Coleman of Bryn Mawr will be an 
assistant in remedial reading. Mr. Frederick 
Clayton, University of Minnesota joins the 
English department. Rev. Donald B. Fitzsim- 
mons, Dartmouth and Yale Divinity School, 
will serve as the school chaplain. Mr. Robert 
Kee, American Conservatory of Music, will 
head the music department. Charles M. Kelly, 
Jr., University of Maine, will teach mathematics 
and science. Mr. A. Gregory McCanna, formerly 
a star athlete at Rutgers, will assist in the de- 
eg of physical education. Mr. Frank 

iller, Williams and Yale, has come to Hackley 
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to teach history. Ezra Schabas, who studied at 
the Juilliard School, will conduct courses in both 
the upper and lower schools. Mr. Raymond 
Tallman, who received his degree from George 
Washington University, will head the depart- 
ment of social science. Mr. Ion Theodore of the 
art department is returning to Hackley after a 
year’s leave of absence. 





Faculty changes at The Allendale School, 
Rochester, N. Y., this year include one alumnus, 
Mr. Allen Thomas who heads the English De- 
partment. In addition, Mr. Francois Boutin 
will teach French and Spanish in the Upper 
School, and Mrs. Bernard LaRocque will teach 
in the Lower School. 





Changes in the faculty at Pomfret School, 
Pomfret, Connecticut, are as follows: Mr. H. 
Benson Rockwell has resumed his duties as 
Assistant Headmaster after a year’s leave of 
absence spent in study at the University of 
California. Mr. Philip Toomey is now on leave 
and, after a summer at Middlebury, is continu- 
ing his work in Russian at the University of 
California. Mr. Ludwig Theis has joined the 
faculty as director of music, and Mr. Richard 
W. Seaver as instructor in mathematics. 





The three newly appointed faculty members 
at The Choate School, Wallingford, Connecticut, 
are Adolph J. Pletincks, A.B., Muskingum Col- 
lege, New Concord, Ohio, and A.M., University 
ot Pittsburgh, formerly director of instrumental 
music in the Struthers, Ohio, and Beaver Falls, 
Pennsylvania, schools; William S. Crosbie, A.B., 
Harvard and A.M., Columbia, formerly an in- 
structor in the Friends Academy, Long Island, 
and Holderness School, Plymouth, New Hamp- 
shire; and Mrs. Arthur P. Koch, a former stu- 
dent under Charles Hunter and Victor Perard 
of the Cooper Union Art Institute, New York. 

Mr. Pletincks will direct the Choate Band, 
which will now be a full time extra-curricular 
activity, and also give individual instruction in 
instrumental music. Mr. Crosbie will teach 
Latin and Mrs. Koch will assist in the Art De- 
partment of which her husband, Arthur P. Koch, 
is in charge. 





Mr. Howard K. Moore, formerly Dean of 
the Faculty, was appointed Acting Headmaster 
of the Peekskill Military Academy, at Peekskill, 
N. Y., in April, 1947. Mr. Moore announced the 
following appointments for the academic year 
1947-1948: Mr. C. E. Sampson was appointed 


Headmaster of the Junior School. Mr. Sampson 
comes to the Academy from the Manlius School, 
where he was Commandant of Cadets and in- 
structor in history. Lieutenant Walter T. An- 
derson of the United States Marines was ap- 
pointed Assistant Commandant. During the 
war Mr. Anderson served with the Marines in 
New Caledonia, Guadalcanal, and Okinawa. 
Mr. Lester E. May of the academic staff was 
appointed Head of the Department of Mathe- 
matics and Director of Tests and Measurements. 
Mr. Raymond L. Scott of the academic staff 
was appointed Head of the Department of His- 
tory. Mr. Lawrence O. Lobdell was appointed 
Head of the English Department. Mr. Lobdell 
comes to the Academy after several years of 
teaching at the Kew-Forest Country Day 
School, where he was Head of the English De- 
partment. Mr. Frank J. Bianco was appointed 
teacher of French and Spanish. Mr. A. C. K. 
Richards was appointed teacher of French and 
English. Mr. Richards, who is an ordained 
minister, will carry on this work in the capacity 
of Acting Chaplain. Mr. Lawrence E. Zuk was 
appointed teacher of mathematics and science 
in the Junior School. Captain M. G. duBois 
was appointed teacher of mathematics and mili- 
tary science. Captain duBois comes to the 
Academy after several years of teaching experi- 
ence in the New Jersey public schools. During 
the war Captain duBois served in the U. S. Air 
Corps. 





Four new masters have been added to the 
teaching staff at St. Bernard’s School, Gladstone, 
N. J. The Rev. Emmett P. Paige, B.A. Oberlin 
College, is teaching sacred studies. Robert C. 
Robinson, B.S. Michigan State, is the new head 
of the science department and is the first gradu- 
ate of the school to return in such a capacity. 
Howard R. Raymond, B.A. N. Y. U., has been 
appointed master in the Lower School. Mr. 
Raymond, formerly in charge of a similar pro- 
gram for the armed forces in London, is expand- 
ing the Visual Aid Program. Donald R. Wil- 
liams, B.A. Yale, is teaching in the history de- 
partment and serving as Business Manager. 





The Longfellow School, Edgemoor, Wash- 
ington, D. C., announces the appointment of 
Mr. Thomas J. Barlow as Assistant Headmaster. 
He will assume his new duties in September. 

Mr. Barlow taught from 1931 until 1944 at 
St. Albans School. He then went to the New 
Canaan Country School, New Canaan, Conn., 
where he served in the capacity of Business 
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Manager. » This past’ year he has been an in- 
structor of mathematics and English. 





H. Spencer Wallis, who was formerly an in- 
structor at Los Alamos Ranch School and who 
more recently has been teaching at New London, 
Connecticut, joined the faculty of the Waring 
Ranch School, Santa Fe, New Mexico, in June. 





The following new teachers began their work 
at Mount Hermon School, Mount Hermon, 
Mass., this fall: Frederick E. Bauer, Jr. Teacher 
of Economics and Mathematics. Mount Her- 
mon School, 1939; A.B. Princeton, 1943; M.A. 
Columbia, 1947. After leaving Princeton, Mr. 
Bauer served in the AAF as a Communications 
Officer for three years. David L. Crawford. 
Teacher of Bible. Horace Mann School for Boys, 
1941; A.B. Amherst College, 1944; B.D. Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, 1947. Paul B. Guar- 
naccia. Teacher of Spanish. Cheshire Academy, 
1934; A.B. Middlebury College, 1938, M.A. 
1947; graduate study at Boston University and 
Mexico City College. Taught for three years be- 
fore entering the service and was discharged from 
the Navy as a Lieutenant after four years of 
service. Miss Mildred B. Lease. Assistant Li- 
brarian. Monmouth Junior College; B.S. Sim- 
mons College, 1947. Kurt Loewus. Teacher of 
German and Ancient History. Mount Hermon 
School, 1944; A.B. Yale University, 1947. Ray- 
mond Patouillet. Director of Guidance and 
teacher of French. A.B. Columbia University, 
1938, M.A. 1947. Taught for several years at the 
American University at Cairo. Edward R. Reid. 
Teacher of German and Biology. A.B. Yale Uni- 
versity, 1946. Graduate study at Yale. Harold 
T. Stetson. Teacher of Latin and Mathematics. 
A.B. Williams College, 1911. Taught at Powder 
Point School, Albany Academy (Headmaster 
from 1940-43), Asheville School, and the Brown 
School. Robert W. Zaumseil. Teacher of His- 
tory. Mount Hermon School, 1941; A.B. Mid- 
dlebury College, 1947. Served in the Marine 
Corps for two years and was discharged as a 
lieutenant. . 





Ogden Miller, Headmaster of The Gunnery 
School, Washington, Connecticut, has an- 
nounced the return from overseas service with 
the American Red Cross of Edward G. Buxton, 
a master in the school since 1937, who has re- 
sumed the teaching of Latin and history. 

New appointments in the school’s ninety- 
eighth year are: Dalton K. Gray, Princeton, ’29, 
Business Manager. Howard M. Bronson, 





Wesleyan, '46, geology and mathematics. Perry 
McKay Sturges, Yale, ’47, languages. Messrs. 
Bronson and Sturges served with the U. S. 
Navy during the war. 





Dr. Joseph M. Weidberg, Founder and 
Headmaster of The Oxford Academy, Pleasant- 
ville, N. J., for forty years, has assumed the 
position of Director of The Oxford Academy. 
Dr. Edward R. Knight, formerly the Assistant 
Headmaster, is now the new Headmaster. Doc- 
tor Knight has been with the Academy since 
1941, serving as Master, Psychologist, Head 
Psychologist, Assistant Headmaster and Acting 
Headmaster. 





Mr. Joseph C. Rennard, formerly of the 
Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J., has 
been appointed assistant to the headmaster at 
Montclair Academy, Montclair, New Jersey. 





The Shady Hill School in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, announced in June the retirement of 
Miss Ruth Edgett, head of its mathematics de- 
partment. Miss Edgett’s retirement marked 
the end of 30 years at Shady Hill. 

Four members of Shady Hill’s faculty spent 
the summer at the Vassar Summer Institute, 
teaching in the Children’s School — Miss Mar- 
garet Crane (who also taught at the Institute), 
Miss. Edith Caudill (now teaching at Walden 
School in New York City), Miss Anne Hale, and 
Miss Jean Seaver. 

Mrs. George Stout, head of Shady Hill’s art 
department since 1929, resigned in June follow- 
ing her husband’s appointment as Art Director 
of the Worcester Art Museum. Mrs. Edna K. 
Leuvelink, formerly of the Cincinnati Art Mu- 
seum, has succeeded Mrs. Stout. 





There have been three changes in the faculty 
at The Taft School, Watertown, Conn., this year. 
Robert Young, master in mathematics and coach 
of tennis, returns after a year of graduate work 
and teaching at Brown University. Richard 
Achzehner and William Skelton have been added 
to the Language and Music Departments re- 
spectively. Achzehner is a graduate of Oberlin 
and has completed his M.A. degree at Harvard 
University this year. He was a Military Intelli- 
gence interpreter in Paris for twenty months 
during the war. Skelton holds a bachelor of 
music degree from the University of Illinois and 
is doing advanced study and teaching at Yale. 
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Five new masters for the Upper and one new 
man in the Middle, compose the latest additions 
to the faculties of the two units of The Episcopal 
Academy, Overbrook, Pa. 

Anthony Wayne Ridgway, who will teach 
English and French in the Upper School, was a 
captain in General Patton’s Third Army during 
the war. He spent some time making medical 
arrangements in concentration camps. In the 
years 1945-46, Mr. Ridgway taught at Peekskill 
Military Academy and afterwards at Bala- 
Cynwyd Junior High School. He is a graduate 
of Episcopal, Class of 1934, and attended the 
University of Pennsylvania. While attending 
the Academy, Mr. Ridgway was the Art Editor 
on the Scnotium board, and on the Tasuta, 
Episcopal’s yearbook. 

William Smith Sargent, who will teach gen- 
eral science, physics, and biology, spent two 
years teaching at Haddon Heights High School 
in New Jersey and one year at Upper Darby 
Junior High School. He is a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania, where he majored in 
biolcgy. For his Master’s Degree he specialized 
in botany. During the war Mr. Sargent was in 
the Coast Guard Reserve. In addition to his 
classes Mr. Sargent will assist with the Forestry 
Club, and help Mr. Quinn in coaching the 
basketball team. 

Curtis R. York, who will help Mr. Johnson 
in the Music Department, is a graduate of West- 
minster Choir School. He was director of music 
at the Asbury Delaware Methodist Church in 
Buffalo, New York, and afterwards served three 
and one-half years in the armed forces in the 
Aleutian Islands. Mr. York is now directing the 
music at Christ’s Church in Overbrook Hills. 
He has written several choral compositions, in- 
cluding “Sing We All Noel,” and ‘“Wah-nee- 
toh,” which have been published, one by 
the Elkan-Vogel Publishing Company in Phil- 
adelphia. 

William Poe White, a member of the English 
Department, is a graduate of Johns Hopkins 
University and has studied in the University of 
Edinburgh in Scotland; he also has an M.A. 
from Columbia. Mr. White taught English and 
social studies at the Slade School in Olney, 
Maryland. He was English and dramatic teacher 
at the Wooster School at Danbury, Conn., and 
at the Rectory School, Pomfret, Conn. For the 
past six yezrs he has taught remedial reading 
under the supervision of Mr. Page Sharp, edu- 
cational psychologist, in the Kingswood School, 
West Hartford, the Loomis School, Windsor, and 
the Westminster School, Simsbury, Conn. 


Francis T. Wilson, Jr., who will teach mathe- 
matics and safe-driving, has a B.A. degree from 
Yale. Mr. Wilson served four years in the 
Marine Air Corps, one of which was spent on 
Bougainville and Guam. He is from Winnetka, 
Illinois, where he prepared for college at the 
North Shore Country Day School. He spent the 
summer conducting canoe trips at Camp St. 
Johns in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Harold Robert Lay, who will teach C-2 
in the Middle School, is a graduate of Hofstra, 
in Long Island, New York, and received an 
A.A. degree. Mr. Lay taught at the Harvey 
School, Hawthorne, New York, and was a 
lieutenant (j.g.) in the Pacific area on amphibious 
mg after combat duty, he did rehabilitation 
work. 





Waring Ranch School, Santa Fe, New Mex- 
ico, has added two new men to its faculty this 
fall. Mr. H. Spencer Wallis, who has his B.S. 
from Harvard and was with the British Navy 
during the war, has joined the staff as head of 
the Math and Science Departments. He had 
been formerly with Mr. Waring at the Los 
Alamos Ranch School. Mr. Edward Pfau, who 
has his M.A. from Columbia, has come as head 
of the English Department. Mrs. Rosemary 
Wilson of Holbrook, Arizona, has also joined 
the staff in the capacity of nurse and dietician. 

New additions to the school this fall include 
a married master’s apartment which has been 
added to the senior dormitory. 

Boys of the school are taking their first two 
pack trips into the high Rockies during October. 





Texas Country Day School, Dallas, Texas, 
opened on September 17th, with 117 students, 
twenty-five more than last year. Through the 
cooperation and loyalty of the Mothers’ Club, 
who raised over $20,000, the third floor of the 
dormitory for the boarding students is prac- 
tically complete, making room for eighteen more 
boarders. The Upper School boarders occupy the 
third floor, leaving the Lower School in full 
possession of the second floor. In all, there are 
twenty-six boarders, mostly from Texas, though 
there are four boys from Mexico City. 

Increase in numbers has necessitated addi- 
tions to the faculty. Mr. and Mrs. Milton Heath 
have taken over, respectively, Latin and Span- 
ish, English IV and general tutoring. Mr. 
Heath’s last position was the principalship of 
the Lock Hill Junior High School, San Antonio, 
Texas. Mr. Charles Leathers, a graduate of 
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Southern Methodist University, has taken charge 
of the Physical Education Department. He will 
also teach various subjects in the Lower School. 

Because the need has arisen for a well-organ- 
ized program of remedial reading, Mrs. C. O. 
Stuck, an expert in the field, has been added to 
the staff to undertake this work. Mrs. Stuck has 
had her training in the New York University 
Reading Clinic under Miss Stella Persons, and 
she has taught for some years in the schools of 
Michigan. Equipped with a small laboratory, 
Mrs. Stuck is helping all boys whose reading 
difficulties have been diagnosed by recent school- 
wide tests; furthermore, she has evolved a pro- 
gram of instructions for all teachers, who will 
be able, therefore, to help those boys whose 
problems are not acute. 

During the last year the campus has been 
greatly improved in appearance by the addition 
of a fine, new oval drive, trees lining the drive 
and planted by the boys, many shrubs, and two 
asphalt tennis courts. All improvements have 
been made through the generosity and coopera- 
tion of parents. 





Three new teachers have been added to the 
faculty of the Harris Schools, Chicago, Illinois: 
Miss KixMiller, a graduate of Wellesley College, 
who is teaching courses in English; Mr. Watson, 
formerly an instructor in Oshkosh State Teach- 
ers’ College, who is in charge of mathematics; 
and Mr. T. G. Thompson, a graduate of Will- 
mington College, Ohio, who is directing athletics, 





Randell School, Denver, Colorado, began its 
26th regular session on September 8, 1947, with 
a full attendance and most encouraging pros- 
pects for a successful fall term. A fine residence 
at Gilpin Street and Cheesman Park offers im- 
proved facilities for the Lower School. 

Mrs. Marian F. Moore continues as Princi- 
os with Ella D. Houghtelin as Assistant 

rincipal. 

The School has been greatly strengthened 
by the addition of Allen Moore as Head Master. 
Mr. Moore has had wide experience as a public 
and law school teacher, attorney-at-law, and as 
a State and Federal Official in the field of legis- 
lation and Federal-State relations in Denver 
and Washington, D. C. 

The School has published an enlarged cata- 
logue which will be sent to interested schools 
upon request. Randell School is a day school 
for boys and girls from grades 1 to 12 with par- 
ticular emphasis on college preparatory courses. 





Durand R. Miller, Jr., B.A., Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, a former United States Marine Oficer, 
is engaged in an active athletic program and is 
an instructor in history. 





Russell Ranch School, Tucson, Arizona, be- 
gan its ninth year on Wednesday, October Ist. 

Returning to the faculty were Mr. J. Samuel 
Rugg, Director of Studies and instructor in 
English and history, Mr. J. B. Flansburg who 
has classes in mathematics and science, and Mr. 
Philip Lloyd Ely who teaches Latin and French. 

Mr. Curtis R. Buttenheim of Yonkers, New 
York, was appointed to the lower school and has 
classes in the social sciences and English. Mr. 
Buttenheim, who was graduated from Yale 
University, is also in charge of the athletic pro- 
gram of the school. 

A new building for crafts and hobbies was 
constructed during the summer. The room is 
used for classes in addition to serving as a small 
museum for Indian artifacts unearthed by the 
students. A screened section at one end of the 
building is utilized for table tennis. 





Three new members of the faculty have been 
appointed to the staff of the Cincinnati Country 
Day School for the school year 1947-1948. In 
the Junior Division Mrs. Phyllis Hopple will 
be in charge of the nursery school group. Mr. 
Harry L. Dixon, who most recently had taught 
at the Park School in Indianapolis for several 
years, will teach physics, chemistry, and biology 
in the Upper School. The foreign language de- 
partment of the Upper School has been aug- 
mented by the appointment of Mr. G. Leslie 
Irwin, who will be teaching French, Latin, and 
Spanish. 

The physical aspects of the school have been 
greatly enhanced by the addition of a new locker 
room and expanded gymnasium facilities. The 
work, begun shortly after school closed in June, 
was completed in time for the opening fall 
football game. 





New members of the faculty at St. James 
School, St. James, Maryland, include Mr. Fred 
Arner in the History Department, Mr. Francis 
E. Flaherty in the English Department, Mr. 
John Lacey in Latin and Algebra, and Mr. Peter 
Slader in the Science Department. 

With the termination of the previous school 
year in June, 1947, Mr. Adrian H. Onderdonk 
announced his retirement from the faculty of 
St. James School. Mr. “O” had given 47 years 
of service to the school and had courageously 
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and wisely directed the fortunes of St. James 
through two destructive fires and the national 
depression of the early thirties. 





Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa., an- 
nounces the appointment of the following new 
members of the faculty. 

E. Dick Mascn, Jr., a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, one-time intercollegiate 
track champion, is teaching biology and general 
science, and coaching cross-country, wrestling, 
and track. Alan B. McMillen took his B.A. at 
Hamilton. He comes to Shady Side from the 
George School, and has worked as a supervisor 
of practice teaching for the Department of Edu- 
cation of Temple University. He is teaching 
English. Donald H. Miller, a graduate of Prince- 
ton, comes to the Academy from Phillips Exeter, 
and is teaching chemistry and general science, 
and doing scme coaching. John S. Thorpe is a 
master of mathematics, and is coaching, and 
supervising the audio-visual program. 





New members of the faculty at Williston 
Academy, Easthampton, Mass., are as follows: 

Leon H. Baxter of Warner, N. H., a graduate 
of the Massachusetts School of Art, who has 
been at the Northwood School, will teach me- 
chanical drawirg and will have charge of the 
hebby rocm. Louis A. Gebhard of Rochelle 
Park, N. Y., a Lafayette graduate, will teach 
mathematics and assist in coaching athletics. 
Ralph J. Hcessman of East Lempster, N. H., 
graduate of Dartmouth and formerly master at 
the Emerson School, will teach English and 
assist with the Drematic Club. Paul R. Laurent 
of Cape Neddick, Maine, an alumnus of Willis- 
ton in the Class of 1944 and of Yale in 1947, will 
instruct in Spanish and assist in coaching ath- 
letics. Edward N. Lawton, Jr., North Dart- 
mcuth, Mess., recently at the Fessenden Schcol 
and a Cclumbia graduate, will be a master in 
history. Peyson Luce of Norway, Maine, recent 
graduate of Tufts, will teach mathematics and 
assist in athletic coaching. 

Henry Teller of Everett, Mass., who is a 
graduate of Harvard and under the A.S.T.P. 
studied at the University of North Dakota, was 
at the Hclderness School, and will teach ancient 
history and gecgraphy, and assist in music. 





Five new masters have been added to the 
feculty at Governor Dummer Academy, South 
Byfield, Mass., this year. They are Mr. H. 
Richards Livingston, Mr. Kenneth E. Brown, 


Mr. John W. Ragle, Mr. John J. Witherspoon, 
and Mr. Frederic B. Withington, Jr. 

Mr. Livingston, who has been appointed as 
head of the History Department, is a graduate of 
Hope College, Holland, Michigan, and has done 
graduate work at Ohio State University and 
New York University. He held a teaching fel- 
lowship at the College of William and Mary in 
1940, and has taught at Peekskill Military Acad- 
emy and at Westminster College, Fulton, Mis- 
souri. Mr. Brown will assist in dormitory super- 
vision and in athletic coaching. Heisa graduate 
of Dartmouth and served one and a half years 
as a naval officer. Mr. Ragle, who will teach 
English, is a graduate of Chicago University and 
has done graduate work at Harvard. Mr. Wither- 
spoon will teach history. He is a graduate of 
Harvard College and of the Harvard Law School. 
After practicing law in Pittsburgh for a year and 
a half, Mr. Witherspoon joined the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation at the beginning of the 
war. Mr. Withington, who will teach mathemat- 
ics, is a graduate of Harvard College. He served 
as an officer for three years in the Army Air 
Forces, seeing action over Europe. 

As a result of the pressure of greater numbers 
the Park School of Baltimore has created a new 
position, namely, that of Dean of Boys in the 
Senior High School. This position will be filled 
by Mr. Richard B. Tillinghast, Jr., A. B. Uni- 
versity of Virginia, A.M. Yale University, Mr. 
Tillinghast will also be Chairman of the Mathe- 
matics Faculty. Mr. Tillinghast was for five 
years a member of the Park School Faculty and 
left there in 1941 to teach in Tucson, Arizona. 
From Arizona he enlisted in the Navy and at 
the war’s conclusion was a lieutenant attached 
to the U.S.S. West Virginia. In June, 1947, Mr. 
Tillinghast was awarded the Master’s Degree at 
Yale University, where he worked in the De- 
partment of Mathematics and in the teaching 
of mathematics. 








At The Browne and Nichols School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., William H. Kenney, 2nd, Head 
of the French Department, has been appointed 
Assistant to the Headmaster and assumed his 
duties at the opening of school, September 17. 

The faculty of twenty-seven at Blair Acad- 
emy, Blairstown, N. J., has been augmented by 
the addition of four new masters in the depart- 
ments of mathematics, Latin, science, and in 
the Lower School. Norman Eyster of Winches- 
ter, Mass., a graduate of Tufts College, comes 
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to Blair from the Wooster School, Danbury, 


Conn. Mr. Eyster, who also attended the Har- 
vard University Summer School and the gradu- 
ate school at Tufts, will teach Latin. 

Donald W. Larrimer, in charge of biology 
and general science, is from Allentown, Pa. A 
graduate of Muhlenburg College, Mr. Larrimer 
did graduate work in the biological sciences at 
Hahnemann Medical College in Philadelphia. 

Charles H. Waugaman, a native of Hoboken, 
N. J., will teach mathematics and assist in the 
science department. After receiving his M.E. at 
Stevens Institute of Technology and an M.A. in 
mathematics education from New York Univer- 
sity, Mr. Waugaman returned to Stevens as an 
instructor and comes to Blair from that position. 

Raymond H. Stan of Cambridge, Mass., re- 
ceived "his A.B. from Drew University, A.M. 
from Harvard, and had further training in the 
Harvard School of Education. During the war 
he served as flight officer in the AAF with two 
years service in the Orient. Mr. Stan will teach 
in the Lower School. 





Edward Goodridge has retired from the 
faculty of St. Mark’s School, Southborough, 





Mass., after almost forty-two years of service. 
He was Senior Master when he retired and had 
been head of the French Department for many 
years. He is an alumnus of The Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Exeter, New Hampshire, and of 
Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut. He is 
now living in Hancock, New Hampshire. 


The following resigned from St. Mark’s in 
the Spring of 1947 to become headmasters: 
Robert M. Kimball, to be Headmaster of the 
Cardigan Mountain School at Canaan, New 
Hampshire; The Reverend Michael Martin, to 
be Headmaster of Cassidy Hall, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma; Frederick R. Weed, to be Head- 
master of Roxbury Latin School, West Roxbury, 
Massachusetts. 


Other resignations from St. Mark’s have 
been that of Frederick W. Hackett, to go to 
Trinity School, New York City, and that of John 
R. Workman, to join the Classics Department 
of Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island. 


Edwin C. Lawrence is Senior Master of St. 
Mark’s, William W. Barber is assistant Head- 
master, and James H. Marr is Director of 
Studies. 





NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Editor, Ethel Andrews, Laurel School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mary M. Donahey 

Laurel School, Cleveland, announces with 
sorrow the death of Miss Mary M. Donahey, an 
outstandingly able and gifted teacher in the 
English Department, on September 24th. Three 
decades of teaching at the school gave Miss 
Donahey a knowledge of the school and an ac- 
quaintance with students and alumnae far reach- 
ing in its influence. A gifted teacher of English, 
particularly composition, a stimulating and 
understanding friend to students, and an en- 
thusiastic and loyal co-worker of the faculty, 
she has left Laurel School greatly enriched by 
her life and work. 


Lake Forest Conference 


The fourth Lake Forest Conference was held 
from June 13 through June 18, 1947, and was 
very successful in all respects. 

The speakers were excellent. Father John 
Heuss, St. Matthew’s Episcopal Church, Evan- 
ston, Illinois, led the morning chapel exercises 
and spoke each morning on the Old Testament. 
His topics were “What the Old Testament Is All 


About,” “What Made the Prophets So Impor- 
tant?”’, “How Did the Old Testament Prepare 
for Christ.” 


Mr. Herbert Slusser, Professor of English at 
the College of St. Thomas, spoke twice to a very 
enthusiastic audience. His topics were “Living 
Naturally,” “Living Prayerfully.” Dr. Merril 
Abbey, First Methodist Church, Madison, Wis- 
consin, led the evening chapel services, and 
spoke on the following topics: “‘Faith’s Style of 
Life,” “Beyond Strenuousness,” “You Belong 
to Life.” Dr. William A. Young, First Presby- 
terian Church, Peoria, Illinois, spoke on the 
following topic: ‘“‘Basic Elements in a Philosophy 
of Life as Expressed by Civilization’s Most 
Noted Men.” Rabbi Joseph L. Fink, Temple 
Beth Zion, Buffalo, New York, gave excellent 
discussions of ““What Do You See?’, ““The Chal- 
lenge of These Days,” “What Kind of Faith Do 
We Need?”’. 

The membership of the Conference consisted 
of 102 Juniors from 16 schools in the Headmis- 
tresses’ Association of the Middle West, and 
Faculty sponsors from each school represented. 
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Ferry Hall was the hostess school, and the stu- 
dents enjoyed the opportunity for outdoor and 
indoor sports which the excellent facilities of 
the school offered. 

Vespers on Sunday evening under the direc- 
tion of Miss Gerfen of Laurel School, gave an 
excellent picture of the worship of the Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish faiths. Student meetings 
for discussions of the student government of 
each school represented were held during the 
conference, and the delegates returned to their 
schools with much information and inspiration 
for the work of next year. 

The Committee in charge of the Conference 
consisted of Miss I. Hilda Stewart, Tudor Hall 
School, Indianapolis, Speakers; Miss Frances 
Wallace, Ferry Hall, Lake Forest, Arrangements; 
Miss Florence E. Fessenden, Hillsdale School, 
Cincinnati, Leisure Time Plans; and Miss Ethel 
M. Spurr, Northrop Co.legiate School, Minnea- 
polis, General Chairman. 

The Lake Forest Conference is now an es- 
tablished part of the lives of the students in the 
girls’ independent schools of the Middle West. 


The French Fair 


Last Fall, Mary Institute, St. Louis, Mo., 
through the Overseas Schools Committee, a 
Quaker organization, “‘adopted” a girls’ school 
in Laon, France. The interest aroused by Mlle. 
Barland, travelling for the Services culturels, 
who presented vividly the plight of French 
schools today, by the French Consul who spoke 
in French to the students on The Youth of France 
Today, and by a rapidly increasing correspond- 
ence between students at Laon and at Mary 
Institute, led naturally to the planning of a 
French Fair by which money might be raised to 
purchase much-needed supplies for the affiliated 
French School. 

In order to make the necessary preparation 
for this fair, a student-faculty general committee 
was set-up and sub-divided into groups dealing 
with publicity, finance, program, costumes and 
decoration, construction of booths, and refresh- 
ments. Each group knew very early in the 
process of preparation the exact limits of its 
responsibility. Beginning as a project in the 
French conversation classes, involving only 
French students and faculty, it gradually broad- 
ened in scope and became, in a very real sense 
of the word, a school project, utilizing the art, 
physical education, home economics, dramatic 
and music departments. By and large the 
project was the work of the students who under- 


took enthusiastically the design and construction 
of the booths (some thirteen in number), the 
making of puppets, costumes, and French pastry. 

eal use was made of diversified talent at 
the ‘‘authentic” French Fair which gaily adver- 
tised, in French and English, a medieval farce 
presented on the public square, a true Guignol 
des Champs Elysées, a peche miraculeuse, the 
dances and food of French provinces, games of 
skill and fortune tellers, street singers and travel- 
ling artists, all of whom the day of the fair 
barked their wares in the traditional French 
manner, and carried on all business transactions 
in French as well. If by chance, a visitor could 
not understand an auctioneer or a public crier, 
there was an interpreter close at hand, available 
for only a “‘small consideration.” 

It was the belief of the French Department 
that each student would profit greatly from ac- 
tive participation in a linguistic experience of 
this kind. In order to increase the number of 
active participants, not one cast of best students 
was selected and trained for the 8th grade 
Guignol, but four casts were used and rotated 
during the day. In a similar fashion, three casts 
presented three performances of the 11th grade 
Farce du Cuvier. Since the fair continued from 
9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., with only a short inter- 
mission, this rotation was not only desirable 
but also welcomed by the participants! 


The responsibility of spending the money 
now lies with those who raised it. Which of the 
badly needed school supplies should be bought 
first and where, how should they be shipped, 
once purchased, these questions lead to practical 
educational experiences, and require the exer- 
cise of good judgment since the amount of money 
raised was comparatively large. So far the com- 
mittee has sent a first x Frasca of 24 doz. bath 
towels, 8 doz. sheets, and some reconditioned 
army blankets. It has also sent $100 in cash to 
be used for the purchase of French books for 
the library. A list of selected books in English 
on America and Americans is being compiled 
since the school at Laon has expressed a real 
desire for further documentation on the United 
States. History notebooks about the various 
states have found their way to many girls at 
Laon. Desire on the part of our “adopted 
school” for information concerning our country, 
motivates, we find, more critical evaluation of 
the life we live and see around us. We know 
ourselves, as well as France, a little better for 
having made, by the exchange of a few letters, 
a modest beginning in international under- 
standing. 
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One Hundred and Eleventh Year 


St. Mary’s Hall, Burlington, N. J., had an 
impressive and unusual ceremony at the opening 


of its One Hundred and Eleventh Year. The 
school was honored by a visit from the Governor 
of New Jersey, the Honorable Alfred E. Driscoll. 
When the State of New Jersey passed an Act in 
1846 to incorporate St. Mary’s Hall, the official 
title of which is Burlington College, the Governor 
of the State was named as President of the 
Board of Trustees. Subsequently, the Governor 
became Honorary President and still holds that 
title. Governor Driscoll’s visit to St. Mary’s 
this year is the first time a Governor has exer- 
cised his right to open the school in many years. 

Governor Driscoll’s remarks to the students 
were most inspiring. In referring to a recent 
trip to Labrador, he compared factual informa- 
tion which students receive to the geographical 
North Pole and the high ideals and best instincts 
of the students to the magnetic pole; he chal- 
lenged them to maintain the high standards 
which the School with its religious background 
sets for them. 

The Governor presented the President of the 
Student Council with an inscribed gavel, sym- 
bolic of her office during the coming year. In 
making the presentation, he urged her to uphold 
democratic traditions and procedures among her 
fellow students. 


Mrs. Paul Robeson 

One of the most colorful lecturers last spring 
at Mary C. Wheeler School, Providence, R. L., 
was Mrs. Paul Robeson, wife of the Negro 
singer. To everyone’s great surprise, and ulti- 
mately to everyone’s enjoyment, she turned the 
tables on the school by conducting a forum at 
which they asked her questions. The school had 
an extensive field from which to choose because 
she has traveled widely in Africa, Europe, and 
Asia and is also an etymologist of some note. 

The principal idea of the forum was to en- 
lighten the school on the Negro race, their prob- 
lems in various countries, and the bearing of 
these upon world peace. Mrs. Robeson ap- 
proached this topic from a personal point of 
view, as her experience permitted her to do. 
Fundamental issues, involving social relation- 
ships in general and intermarriage in particular, 
were introduced. The effect of the war on these 
problems was also discussed. 

Mrs. Robeson is such an interesting person 
that she could not help but conduct her forum 
in a fresh and original fashion; she also proved 
herself the possessor of an exceptional sense of 





humor! Thus, the Wheeler School spent a very 
informative and stimulating forty-five minutes 
on Friday, March the fourteenth. 


News in General 

The Ethel Walker School, Simsbury, Conn., 
purchased last year a house which adjoins the 
school property to be used as an additional 
faculty cottage, providing much-needed space 
for housing the members of the faculty and staff. 
An alumnae office has b2en established in Beaver 
Brook, where the alumnae are always welcome. 
In addition to housing the alumnae files and 
taking care of alumnae business it is hoped that 
the returning alumnae will feel that this room 
belongs to them and will use it often. 

In the past year the teachers have volun- 
tarily taken on the responsibility of faculty ad- 
visers. Each teacher has a group of ten to four- 
teen girls whom she sees regularly at the begin- 
ning of the year and later as the need arises. 
Having a faculty adviser seems to fill a long-felt 
need, and worked so successfully it will be 
continued. 

The point system which was established at 
the beginning of last year as a basis for permis- 
sions and privileges has produced excellent re- 
sults. Each girl is given a number of points at 
the beginning of the year according to her Form. 
Each permission — long week-end, short week- 
end, prom permission, football permission, and 
trips to Hartford and West Hartford — cost 
fixed numbers of points. With academic con- 
trols and certain restrictions as to the overnights 
she may be away during a term, each girl may 
use her points as she wishes. Minor infractions 
of student rules bring about fixed deductions of 
points and automatically result in the curtail- 
ment of privileges. It was the opinion of the 
faculty at the end of this past year that the 
freedom allowed under this system has not 
lowered the academic standard. 


added a guidance counselor to its faculty. Mr. 
Harold Pivnick, of the Career Counseling Serv- 
ice, will conduct a course of group occupational 
Orientation discussions, and will hold several 
individual interviews with each senior student 
during this school year, with a view toward 
helping students “know where they are.” 





This summer, Mrs. Elliott Speer, Headmis- 
tress of The Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., 
had the privilege of attending Oxford University 
as one of the group of American educators in- 
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vited to England by the parents of Oxford chil 
dren who were visiting students in schools in 
this country during the blitz years in England. 
The Trust, as the administrators and faculty 
representatives who were invited were called, 
was a part of the regular Oxford Summer Session, 
which was attended by students of all ages from 
the United States, Europe, South America, the 
British Dominions, and Egypt. Courses were 
offered in Political Science and Economics, Con- 
temporary Philosophy, and Twentieth Century 
Literature. Mrs. Speer plans to give a series 
of assembly talks to faculty and students about 
her experiences, which she found most inspiring. 
In a world where understanding of other nations 
is so important, and where our need to help in a 
material way those less fortunate than we is so 
pressing, the sharing of this kind of personal, 
first-hand experience seems to have a tremend- 
ously valuable place in the school life. 





August first Mr. and Mrs. Paul Werner took 
over the management of Rowland Hall School, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. In keeping with the Epis- 
copal tradition of this diocesan school, they are 
introducing regular Bible study in the literature 
classes of the lower school. This has previously 
been confined to the higher grades only. These 
classes are being given by Miss Fanny Jones, 
former acting Headmistress, the Bible scholar 
whose classes for the last twenty years have 
been the inspiration of Rowland Hall girls. 

A new course is being offered to senior girls 
who are not preparing for senior colleges; four 
girls are trying this this year. Each girl is appren- 
ticed to either the nursery school or kindergarten 
teacher for training in child care. Frequent dis- 
cussion groups and theory reading will take the 
place of formal classes. A course in general 
language is replacing the French and Latin in 
the eighth grade. It is hoped in that way that 
every girl will receive the Ste training that so 
many miss who do not take Latin and that 
those who would not be able to cope with Latin 
will make a better attack in the 9th year on 
French or Spanish. 





At Commencement, June 16, 1947, Brown 
University conferred the Honorary Degree of 
Doctor of Education on Marion S. Cole, Head- 
mistress of Lincoln School, Providence, Rhode 
Island. 

At Lincoln School, the English and ony 
Departments worked together in the Nint 
Grade on a very successful, inspiring unit in the 
study of the Bible, including the history, geog- 


raphy, and literature of the Old Testament. 
The Sophomore Class studied the New Testa- 
ment and Miss Cole, Headmistress, continued 
her usual work in Ethics with the Seniors. 





At the Grosse Pointe Country Day School, 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan, this past year the 
various language classes put on assembly pro- 
grams for the upper school. The French classes 
gave a presentation of Cinderella, complete with 
Prince Charming and the glass slipper. The 
Spanish department dispensed with black-face 
and performed Little White Sambo, which in ad- 
dition to illustrating the sound of the Spanish 
language delighted the audience with a tiger 
and a dance by Sambo and his love. Hercules 
and the Golden Apples, the choice of the senior 
Latin class, related the famous myth in simple 
enough Latin so that even the elementary stu- 
dents were able to obtain a general idea of what 
was going on. Their understanding was facili- 
tated by the preceding display of posters which 
illustrated the action and introduced certain 
key expressions. When prepared for in this way 
a play in Latin by the senior students can be 


most enjoyable and profitable for the younger 
ones. 





The Douglas School, Pebble Beach, Cali- 
fornia, opened its twentieth year with a good 
enrollment of girls in the secondary and elemen- 
tary levels. 

The strong faculty is headed by Walter E. 
Burnham as the Academic Director. This is a 
new post at the Douglas School, and Mr, Burn- 
ham comes to us with a background of teaching 
in schools around New York and Boston. He 
was at the Middlesex School in Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, before World War II. He was in the 
Service with the Army Air Corps. 

The emphasis here for sports is on riding, 
tennis, riflery, and golf. All of the facilities of 
the famous Pebble Beach Peninsula are avail- 
able to the schools. 

The girls graduating from this school attend 
universities and colleges in the East as well as 
those on the West Coast. 





From Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass., comes 
the report that the one hundred and five girls 
who graduated in 1947 are now enrolled in fifty- 
one different institutions, including seventeen 
colleges requiring entrance examinations, ten 
universities, seven other four-year colleges, fif- 
teen junior colleges, and two professional schools, 
one of music and the other of occupational 
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therapy. Early in November an open forum was 
conducted at the school for the parents of the 
seniors to discuss problems and procedures in 


gaining admission to college. Guest speakers 
included Mrs. Katherine Elliott, director of ad- 
missions at Radcliffe College, Miss Jeanette 
McPherrin, dean of freshmen at Wellesley Col- 
lege, Mrs. Marie Warren Potter, president of 
Pine Manor Junior College, and Miss Ann 
Splitstone, director of admissions at Bradford 
Junior College. 





Miss Alma J. Wylie, Director of Anoakia 
School, Arcadia, California, announces with 
deep regret the resignation of two of its out- 
standing teachers, Miss Edna V. Schmidt and 
Miss Mabel Peirson. 

Miss Schmidt came to Anoakia in the fall of 
1936 as head of the chemistry department and 
also to teach classes in mathematics. Her previ- 
ous training made her a valuable addition to 
our faculty. A graduate of the University of 
Chicago, she taught chemistry and mathematics 
in the high school field in Illinois and Wisconsin. 
Miss Schmidt was later granted a Medical Fel- 
lowship in the Graduate School of the University 
of Minnesota taking her work at the Mayo 
Clinic. After two years study, she accepted a 
position in the department of Bio-Chemistry at 
the Mayo Clinic where she remained for eleven 
years in charge of the department. Miss Schmidt 
was then called to Los Angeles where she took 
up the same type of work at St. Vincent’s Hos- 
pital. After several years in that institution, she 
came to Anoakia where she has made a contribu- 
tion to the school, which its students will always 
appreciate. 

Miss Mabel Peirson, a graduate of Cornell 
University, has been prominently identified for 
many years with science, administration and 
teaching in the State of California. The an- 
nouncement of her resignation will come as a 
shock to her many friends and educators. Anoa- 
kia School was the last school to enjoy the in- 
spiration of her scholarship and teaching, since 
she joined our faculty in 1943. The greater part 
of her work was done in the public schools of 
Pasadena and in the Pasadena City College. 
Miss Peirson also made an outstanding contribu- 
tion to the field of nursing in assisting and direct- 
ing the editing of the course of study for the 
nurses of Pasadena. The major part of this task 
was largely her work. 





Oldfields School, Glencoe, Md., starts its 
8lst year with a change in its administrative 





set up. Mr. Duncan McCulloch, Principal of 
the school for the last twenty-five years, continues 
as Headmaster. Miss Marion Moore, associated 
with Oldfields for many years, and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the corporation, takes on more duties as 
residential dean, and Miss Elise Anderson has 
been promoted to Scholastic Dzan. The new 
additions to the faculty are Mrs. Violet Hackett, 
as Riding Mistress, Miss Adele Bockstedt, as 
French teacher, and Miss Jane Barlow, as 
teacher of Latin. Mrs. Helen Baltz, Physical 
Education Director, and Miss Nancy Shock, 
Executive Secretary, are welcomed back to the 
staff, after brief absences. The new Rector of 
Immanuel Church, the Reverend Ge2org2 F. 
Packard, is closely associated with the school in 
his capacity as Chaplain. He is also teaching 
Bible to sophomore and junior classes. 





The Holmquist School for Girls, New Hope, 
Pa., opened this fall with larger resident and 
classroom facilities than those of last year. 
The staff has also been increased by three new 
positions, and the social and cultural program 
expanded. 

The third floor of one of the buildings, 
Appledore, has been remodeled to house ten 
students and an art studio. More efficient use 
of space on the first floor has made possible the 
addition of a new classroom and the enlarging 
of office and library facilities. 

New resident staff members include Miss 
Vivian Atkinson, B.A. Wilson College, 1946, 
instructor in French and Spanish, who has also 
studied at the Middlebury College Summer 
Session, and who has taught for a year at St. 
Catherine’s School in Davenport, lowa; Miss 
Roberta Horne, B.S. University of New Hamp- 
shire, 1947, instruction in Physical Education; 
Miss Corinne Manning, instructor in English 
and French, who received her Bachelor of Arts 
degree from Connecticut College in 1947; and 
Miss Elsie Robinson, resident nurse, whose ex- 
perience includes training at Glen Falls Hospi- 
tal, and work with the Public Health Depart- 
ment in Mississippi, at the Rhode Island School 
of Design, and in other private schools in 
Connecticut and New Hampshire. 

Another new teacher and member of the 
New Hope community is Mr. George N cholas, 
a graduate of Cornell University, who has bzen 
associated with various schools in the East, in- 
cluding St. Paul’s, in Concord, New Hampshire, 
and the Donaldson School, in Ilchester, Mary- 
land, where he was headmaster. Mr. Nicholas 
is an instructor in science and mathematics. 
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In addition to instruction in painting by Rob- 
ert Miller and John Folinsbee, the school offers 
this fall, for the first time, instruction in sculp- 
ture by Elizabeth Stetson Barry, a graduate of 
the Pennsylvania Museum and School of Indus- 
trial Art, and a student of Mme. Elena Zelezna 
in Europe, as well as of other sculptors in this 
country. 

The school’s activities with the Solebury 
School for Boys have been expanded by the in- 
troduction of a joint chorus under the direction 
of Mr. Norwood Collins. 


Like the chorus, Holmquist’s dramatic club 
has planned an ambitious season, which includes 
the presentation of several one-act plays, in 
addition to a joint production with Solebury. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


The Executive Committee of the Secondary 
Education Board, aware that a great many member 
schools scattered over the country have little or no 
opportunity to participate in the work of the 
Board, has voted to appoint representatives of 
southern and western schools to standing commit- 
tees as “corresponding” or “associate” members of 
those committees. In this way the Board’s officers 
expect to bring more member schools into touch 
with the organization. 

A second step in what the Executive Committee 
hopes is “the right direction” is its plan to arrange 
for a special mid-west conference in the fall of 1948. 
The conference will be held in Cleveland and will 
supplement, not replace, the regular Annual Con- 
ference. 




















NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Editor, Edgar R. Krepps, Collegiate School, New York City 


Eaglebrook News 


During the past summer, Headmaster and 
Mrs. C. Thurston Chase, Jr., of Eaglebrook 
School, Deerfield, Mass., traveled to England. 
The Chases, along with several other heads of 
American schools, were invited to England as 
the guests of Oxford University, and were 
granted a fellowship for study during the sum- 
mer in the courses of their choice. During their 
seven-weeks’ stay, they were privileged to visit 
twenty-two schools of every description from 
the so-called infant schools to the great public 
schools like Eton, Rugby, Harrow and Stowe. 
At the same time, they were able to see twenty- 
eight of the thirty old boys who were students 
at Eaglebrook during the war. Late in the 
summer the Chases conferred in London with Sir 
John Maud, permanent Secretary of Education 
in the Labor Government. 

Mr. Chase will make a report of his English 
trip, discussing their schools and educational 
= on October 31, at the Educational 

ecords Bureau Conference to be held at the 
Hotel Roosevelt in New York. 


Opening at Emerson 

The Emerson School for Boys, Exeter, New 
Hampshire, opened on September 25th for its 
eighteenth year with a capacity enrollment of 
seventy-two boys. Among the student body are 
boys from New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, Maine and New York, as 
well as the Malayan Union, Brazil, Cuba and 
Indo-China. 


Tuxedo Park Receives Charter 


The Tuxedo Park School, Tuxedo Park, 
N. Y., has received from the Board of Regents 
of the State Education Department of New York 
an Absolute Charter, which amends and replaces 
the Provisional Charter granted five years ago 
to the school. This recognition by the state 
authorities brings to a virtual completion the 
transformation of a country day school, whose 
patronage was entirely local, into a modern co- 
educational boarding school. The Tuxedo Park 
School is unusual in that it combines a carefully 
planned coeducational boarding department with 
a conservative academic program. 

New teachers this year at Tuxedo Park in- 
clude Mr. Henry W. Swasey, formerly of the 
Rumsey Hall School in Cornwall, Connecticut, 
and the Greenfields Preparatory School in Tuc- 
son, Arizona; and Mademoiselle Jacqueline 
Kempner, formerly of the American Mission 
School in Alexandria, Egypt. 


Business Activities at Fessenden 


Cars washed, shoes shined, shopping services 
supplied, and soft drinks served are only part 
of the business ventures that have been launched 
and successfully operated over the years by boys 
at The Fessenden School, West Newton, Mass. 
One company even offered to both new and old 
boys a policy guaranteeing friends, consolation 
for low marks, and felicitation for academic suc- 
cess. This project ceased abruptly when it was 
discovered that those not holding policies were 
being subjected to some pressure. 
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At the moment there are six old line com- 
panies in operation, some of which have had 
their franchises passed on for over twenty-five 
years; and now that the term is under way the 
— of individual enterprise is once more in 
the air. Groups of boys are in huddles here and 
there drawing up the necessary papers to form a 
newspaper business, a candy company, airplane 
model builders, what have you. Each new plan 
is reviewed, the prices scaled to the going mar- 
ket, and — another firm is launched. The art 
department, too, comes in for its share of work, 
with orders for billboard displays or ads in the 
dormitory weeklies. 

Such early exercise in the headaches and 
successes of business life has its part in educating 
boys in responsibility. 


Williston Academy News 


The Junior School of Williston Academy, 
Easthampton, Mass., entering its 29th year with 
a normal enrollment of approximately 65 boys, 
commences its first year under a new headmaster, 
Mr. Norton Coe. Mr. Coe replaces Mr. Ed- 
ward R. Clare, Master in the Junior School since 
1925 and its Headmaster since 1936, who died 
suddenly in August, 1947. The new headmaster 
was an honor graduate of Amherst in 1937 and 
holds degrees from Trinity and Yale. Mr. Coe 
taught in the Upper School in 1937-38 and in 
the Junior School in 1938-39, leaving in the 
latter year to pursue graduate work. From 1943 
to 1946, Mr. Coe served as an Army instructor 
at Fort Devens and in New Orleans, and as a 
regimental adjutant in the Philippines during 
his last year of service. 

Mr. William Perry, Jr., of Sutton, Mass., a 
graduate of Yale, is a new appointee to the 
Junior School faculty. He will teach English 
and special reading classes. 


Consideration of Others 

The Greenwich Country Day School, Green- 
wich, Connecticut, has a new item on its report 
card this year — Consideration of Others. Pupils 
will be graded X for superior, Y for average, 
and Z for need for improvement. No one with a 
Z will be eligible for honor roll standing. 

The new mark is one part of the school’s 
effort this year to emphasize the importance of 
thoughtful human relations. Teachers, assem- 
bly talks, and curricular material will try to 
assist children to think more often and more 


analytically of their relations with those around 
them. 





A second effect hoped for from the program 
is its effect upon the children’s parents in bring- 
ing them into closer consultation with teachers. 
It is believed that the tolerance sometim2s given 
to mediocre academic performance will not be 
extended by parents to mediocre “consideration 
of others.” Parents will be prompted to consult 
the school for explanation and suggestions —a 
great help in effecting the growth which it is the 
school’s dati to foster. 


News About Town 


Town School for Boys in San Francisco 
opened its 1947 Fall Term with a record enroll- 
ment of 177 pupils, thirty-nine of whom are 
new. A ninth grade has been added, and the 
maximum size of each class has been raised from 
eighteen to twenty. 

The teaching staff has grown in numbers, too. 
To it have been added Mr. Robert Garrett for 
English and Public Speaking; Mr. Howard 
Quinlivan for Fifth Grade, Latin, and Gymnas- 
tics; Mr. Robert Johnson for Athletics; and Mr. 
Edwin Waters as Shop Assistant. 

Town School is growing rapidly in other re- 
spects as well as in personnel. During the sum- 
mer, a modern new first grade unit was con- 
structed. The unit includes: two rooms, one for 
the academic subjects, the other for art and 
crafts; a private washroom; and a new play yard 
equipped with a jungle-jim, slide, and numerous 
toys on wheels. The gay chintz curtains and 
newly painted tables, chairs, and cupboards in 
the classrooms all help to make the First Grade 
Department a very interesting work shop. 

Another fine addition to the equipment of 
Town School is the new voice recording machine. 
This machine is to be used by both the Spzech 
and the Music classes. It is a wire recorder, and 
the material which is recorded may be kept for 
permanent records, or the used tape may be 
demagnetized and used again. 

The installation of germicidal lamps through- 
out the school is felt to be an important step 
toward safeguarding the health of pupils and 
teachers. 

New in the Town School Athletic Program 
is the Block “T” system, introduced by Mr. 
Robert Johnson. This system provides an op- 
portunity for each boy in the Fifth and Sixth 
Grades to get a circle block “T”, and for each 
boy in the Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth Grades 
to get his regular block “T”. The letters for all 
grades are earned in exactly the same manner, 
the difference in the two blocks being merely a 
difference in the grade level of the boys. In 
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erder to get his block “T”, a boy is required to 
earn 100 points. These points are given for 
gccd sportsmanship, interest and effort in sports, 
natural ability, and improvement. The letters 
are to be awarded during the spring semester. 
Mr. Johnson stresses the fact that the boys must 
really earn their block letters. So far, the boys 
have responded enthusiastically. 

The first social event of the season at Town 
was the Open House on October 16th. All 
parents were invited to visit the classrooms 
throughout the school, to meet the teachers and 
to see the rooms. 

On Friday night, October 31st, the traditional 
annual Scareabeas or Hallowe’en Party was 
celebrated at the school by the boys from the 
Fifth through the Ninth Grades. This is one of 
the most popular events of the year, and un- 
happy is the boy who is too ill to be present 
when Old Man Scareabeas puts in his ghostly 
appearance. The boys have never failed to 
solve the mystery that Scareabeas prepares for 
them, and this year was no exception. If ever the 
mystery goes unsolved, Scareabeas will not re- 
turn the following year; therefore, it behooves 
all the young Sherlocks to do their best detecting 
on this eventful evening. 


Lake Forest News 

The Lake Forest Day Schcol, Lake Forest, 
Ill., opened for the new term on Monday, Sep- 
tember 8, with a record enrollment of 185 stu- 
dents. The increase in the schcol population is 
accounted for in part by larger classes through- 
out the grades and in part by the addition of a 
ninth grade group to the regular elementary 
classes. 

The administration of the school will be 
under the direction of G. McCall Maxwell, 
former teacher of English and Latin in the upper 
school, who has been appointed acting head- 
master. Mr. Davis W. Shoemaker, newly ap- 
pointed headmaster, died suddenly. 

The enlarged student body has made an in- 
creased teaching staff imperative. Additions to 
the faculty as well as replacements include 
Willam Fichelis, Jr. (Yale, °47), who will 
handle English in the higher grades. Richard 
Congdon will teach upper school social studies. 
He is a graduate of Willimantic State Teachers’ 
College and received his M.A. degree from 
Columbia University. 

Mrs. Ann Covington, who has trained at the 
University of Missouri and Northwestern Uni- 
versity, will teach the sixth grade. The fourth 


grade adviser is Jean S. Ewing, a graduate of 
Wheaton College. She formerly taught in the 
public schools of Maryland. 

The senior kindergarten is under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Robert McAllen, who comes from 
an assignment in the Skokie School of Winnetka, 
Ill., and who has also taught at the North Shore 
Country Day School in the same city. Mrs. 
McAllen received her professional training at 
the National College of Education. She will be 
assisted by Mrs. R. D. Pettibone, a recent gradu- 
ate of Wellesley College. Mrs. E. K. Harlan, 
who has studied at Bowling Green, will assist 
in first grade. 

An expanded program of a creative type will 
be made possible at the Day School this year 
by the appointment of full time art and shop 
teachers. Mrs. Martin Metal, holder of an M.A. 
from the University of Chicago, whose unusually 
rich background of teaching experience includ2s 
a recent assignment in Sausalito, California, 
will direct the art work throughout the school. 
Shop classes will be under the supervision of 
Forest K. Bernsten, a graduate of New York 
University. Bernsten has taught in the public 
schools of Newark, N. J., and in the School of 
Education of New York University, as well as 
having done educational work in the Air Force 
Training Command. 

Fritz Van der Steur has been appointed 
director of music for the entire school. Van der 
Steur, besides having had civilian training asa 
choral director, worked extensively with glee 
clubs during his period of service with the Air 
Force. He also served as violinist with Lily 
Pons and Andre Kostelanetz during their tour 
of G.I. hospitals and camps in India. 


New Headmaster 

Mr. Herbert Snyder assumed the head- 
mastership of the Arizona Desert School, Tucson, 
Arizona, as of July Ist. From 1929 until 1941 
he was headmaster of the Cincinnati Country 
Day School. From 1941 until 1946 he was on 
active duty, including a year of combat duty in 
Europe, in the Army, being retired a colonel. 
In 1946 he was a contract negotiator, the only 
school master so engaged for the War Depart- 
ment. 


Desert Sun Moves 
In September, 1946, the Desert Sun School 
which had been in operation since 1933 at 
Mecca, California, near the Salton Sea, opened 
for its winter session at Idyllwild in the moun- 
tains above Palm Springs. (The school has 
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maintained a summer session on this campus 
since 1938.) After a winter filled with exciting 
experiences as the students and staff got ac- 
quainted for the first time with snow and as 
hastily as possible got moved from summer tents 
to winter dormitories, the management decided 


the climate was practical. Therefore in May, 
1947, the original home of the school in the 
desert was sold and twelve months’ residence 
ay established as a permanent thing at Idyll- 
wild. 

During the summer session, as well as during 
winter school, the building program necessary 
to make the new location adequate offers an 
opportunity to boys to use their hands and wits 
constructively. Other outdoor activities in- 
clude skiing and horseback riding. To west 
coast children the change of seasons with the 
brilliant fall coloring, the eagerly awaited snow 
and the sharp clear air is fascinating. 

For several years under the direction of a 
staff trained and recommended by Dr. Grace 
M. Fernald of the University of California, Los 
Angeles, noted authority on the teaching of 
reading and allied school subjects to non- 
readers, Desert Sun School has accepted a 
limited number of children of above average 
I.Q. who need this type of teaching. The results 
have been highly gratifying. 

All regular classes are small giving each child 
the opportunity to have as much individual in- 
struction as he can take and every student, 
Elementary or Junior High, expects to be suc- 
cessful. Boys and girls learn to live together 
harmoniously in the cooperative atmosphere of 
a home. 


Weekend Activities 


A unique program of continuing weekend ac- 
tivities for children in the Metropolitan area 
will be offered this season, starting October 11, 
by The Walt Whitman School, New York City, 
it was announced by Louise Krueger, Director 
of the School. Saturday classes will be held for 
boys and girls between the ages of five and six- 
teen who are interested in creative expression 
through the drama, dance, radio or group in- 
strumental music. On Sundays, starting with 
the holiday season, performances of the great 
children’s classics will be produced by the 
Children’s Theatre of the School. 

All of the drama and related courses will be 
given by the Junior Dramatic Workshop, formerly 





of the New School and now under Walt Whit- 
man School auspices, with Dr. Maria Ley- 
Piscator continuing as the Director. Dr. Pisca- 
tor was formerly choreographer and director of 
the dance for Max Reinhardt and was the pro- 
ducer of “Bobino” on Broadway. Dr. Piscator 
has also been recently appointed Director of a 
new department of The Walt Whitman School 
— Research and Creative Production. 

Courses offered by the Junior Dramatic 
Workshop will include: the Educational Course 
(two hours) offering creative and recreational 
practice in dancing and dramatics; and the Pro- 
fessional Course (2 hours), for those who can 
qualify, in which students will have an oppor- 
tunity to audition for the Children’s Theatre. 
A special Personality and Development Course 
is also offered, intended to channel the different 
talents of the child for the constructive use and 
development of his personality through the 
drama, dance and speech. One-hour courses will 
be given as well in Voice Training, Speech and 
Diction, and the Radio Workshop — an intro- 
ductory course in radio acting. 

For children interested in music, the Junior 
Ensembles will meet also on Saturdays, for one 
hour each. Here beginners or experienced play- 
ers will have group instrument activity. The 
Music Ensemble, under the direction of Mary 
Alberta Howe, Director of Music for The Walt 
Whitman School, is for both beginners and more 
advanced students and affords experience in 
keyboard, wind and percussion instruments. 
Miss Howe was Assistant Director of the Les- 
chetizky School, Vienna and Pittsburgh, and is 
known for her lecture recitals and work as Di- 
rector of Music for the Federation of Churches. 

Arlie Furman, pupil of George Enesco and 
Adolph Busch, will conduct a String Ensemble 
and Children’s Orchestra for boys and girls who 
have sufficient command over an instrument 
necessary for group work. Miss Furman has 
played in the Durieux Ensemble, the Busch 
Chamber Ensemble and the Symphony under 
Stokowski. 

The Children’s Theatre, which was originally 
founded at the New School by Dr. Piscator, is 
a unique institution and will be developed and 
enlarged by The Walt Whitman School. Per- 
formances will be given in the School Theatre 
and will be open to members only. Organiza- 
tions and individuals will be invited to join. 
Details will be announced later. 
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SUPPORT THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 


On Thursday, July 31, and Friday, August 1, 
the annual conference of the National Council 
of Independent Schools was held at the Harvard 
Faculty Club in Cambridge. On August 1 the 
National Council became legally incorporated 
as a non-profit educational and charitable asso- 
ciation in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Following the ceremonies of incorporation, the 
members of the Council proceeded to discuss the 
possible future services of the organization, 
which it was felt should at once be put on a 
more professional basis than had been the case 
up to then. 


As many of you know, in May, 1946, the 
Public Relations Committee of the Secondary 
Education Board held an open meeting to which 
it invited private school associations all over the 
country to send representatives. It was the 
sense of this open meeting that a study should 
be made at once of the possibility of setting up 
a national public relations office to serve the in- 
dependent schools of the country. Since it be- 
came evident soon after that meeting that the 
National Council of Independent Schools was 
about to consider ways and means of reorganiz- 
ing, the Secondary Education Board invited the 
Council to cooperate with it in forming a joint 
committee to investigate the possibility of set- 
ting up the proposed national office under the 
auspices of the reorganized Council. 


The joint committee was formed and held a 
meeting in Cleveland on February 1, 1947. Its 
recommendations may be summarized briefly 
as follows: 


1. Since the general public is very little aware of 
the contributions being made by independent schools 
to the educational system of the country, there should 
be a national office, in the charge of a full-time execu- 
tive secretary, to promote the common good of these 
schools and to inform the public about them. 


2. Among the duties of this office should be inter- 
pretation to the public of the aims, ideals and services 
of independent schools; knowledge of individual 
schools; promotion and direction of activities and 


services for the benefit of independent schools (but 
not the performance of these activities); and further- 
ance of good relations with the public schools of the 
country. 


3. The Executive Secretary should have ade- 
quate office space, adequate office assistance, and an 
adequate budget, allowing for a good salary for him- 
self plus an appropriation for travel, salaries for his 
assistants, and operating expenses. 


4. The minimum total budget should be not less 
than $25,000. 


The members of the National Council, at the 
August first session, voted unanimously to ap- 
point a full-time Executive Secretary to carry 
out the ideas proposed at the Cleveland meeting. 
The man appointed will be someone who under- 
stands public relations, knows the independent 
schools, and likes to travel. Of course the ap- 
pointment will not be made until an adequate 
budget is assured. 

Independent schools associated with the Na- 
tional Council through the member organiza- 
tions (and they include all members of the 
Secondary Education Board) have been offered 
the opportunity to help support the National 
Council financially by becoming non-voting 
members at $50 a year or sustaining members 
at $100 a year. 

The Executive Committee of the Secondary 
Education Board has voted to urge all members 
of the S.E.B. to give their wholehearted support 
to the National Council. Since it was the Board 
which took the initiative in formulating the new 
plan, this organization should now be particu- 
larly interested in forwarding it. The Secondary 
Education Board hopes that its members will 
recognize the tremendous value to them and to 
all independent schools of a national office de- 
signed to promote their common good and to 
bring about closer cooperation and understand- 
ing among independent schools and between 
independent schools and public schools. This 
project deserves the financial assistance of every 
forward-looking school. 
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REVISION OF REQUIREMENTS FOR 
S.E.B. LATIN EXAMINATION 


The Standing Latin Committee herewith pre- 
sents a revision of the Definition of Require- 
ments in Latin to go into effect with the exami- 
nation of June, 1948. This is the result of study 
and discussion at section meetings and within 
the Committee over a period of about three 
years; the final decision was based also on ob- 
jective data from questionnaires and from the 
study of textbooks commonly used by member 
schools. A few explanatory notes are perhaps 
necessary: 


1. The “time words” used in defining the 
various levels are used for the purpose of defini- 
tion only and do not, of course, bind a school to 
spend that definite period of time in preparation 
for an examination. 

2. The Standing Committee understands 
that it is the function of the school where the 
candidate is studying to decide for which level 
he is actually prepared; even if the school for 
which a candidate is applying requires a specific 
level, the candidate will probably not pass unless 
he is adequately prepared. Each school will de- 
cide the time a candidate should spend in pre- 
paring for any level: one-half year if it can be 
done or three years if the school so desires. This 
is the privilege and responsibility of the school. 

3. In the 1948 examination, instructions to 
the candidate to “continue in this part if you 
have time,” etc., will be omitted. 

4. The directions to candidates and super- 
visors will be simplified and shortened; the chart 
for additional credit will be omitted. 

5. The three examinations will be printed 
in one booklet. This was the sentiment of the 
Section Meeting in New York in March. The 
additional expense of printing in separate book- 
lets seems unnecessary. Furthermore, the single 
booklet simplifies greatly the problem of order- 
ing and administering the test. 

6. The “ceiling” to Part I of Gamma will 
be omitted; the extra passage in Part II and the 
extra sentences in Part III, however, will be 
continued. 

7. In the verb section of Part I of Alpha, 
instead of asking for the “first singular pluper- 
fect act. indicative” of a verb, the question will 
read somewhat as follows: “‘Write the Latin for: 
I had led (duco). 

8. A temporary revision of the Word List 
was undertaken this summer to bring it in line 


with the new Beta examination. Reprints of the 
changes will be sent to all schools early in Oc- 
tober. At that time the revised Word List will 
be ready also. Orders on file then will be 
promptly filled. 

The new lists will appear without meanings 
on pp. 17 and 18 and 27-29 of the Word List; 
for meanings, principal parts, etc., it will be 
necessary to refer to pp. 7-16 and 19-26. The 
Alpha list has had about 50 words transferred 
either to Beta or to Gamma and about an equal 
number replacing them. There are a few words 
new to the S.E.B. list. These changes have been 
made as a result of a study of the vocabulary of 
the textbooks most commonly used by member 
schools; it is hoped hereby to correlate the S.E.B. 
vocabulary more closely with the vocabulary 
with which most candidates are familiar. About 
150 words have been added to Beta, making a 
total of 210, while the Gamma total has been 
reduced to 174. There have been added also to 
the Alpha some common proper nouns and ad- 
jectives in order that they may be used on the 
examination without being included in footnotes. 

9. Very little change has been made in the 
Alpha and Gamma requirements. The Beta is 
an entirely new proposition and is offered as an 
alternate for Gamma. Alpha is essentially an 
examination for the first year’s work; Beta and 
Gamma for beyond. 

10. These new requirements have been pub- 
lished in the booklet issued by the Secondary 
Education Board, entitled ‘Definition of the 
Requirements for 1948.” 


The Standing Latin Committee is satisfied 
that the changes made will be helpful to many 
schools. We earnestly ask that all member 
schools consider carefully these changes and sub- 
mit to Miss Osgood or the Committee criticism 
and suggestions. Minor shifts and changes be- 
tween the levels are, of course, possible and prob- 
ably desirable during the next few years. The 
Committee must assume that the program is 
approved unless there is a definite statement to 
the contrary. 

These changes in the requirements for 1948, 
which take the place of those printed on pp. 
19-21 of the Definition of Requirements for 
1947 are as follows: 

(p.19)—2nd par. for the 1st and 2nd sentences: 
“The comprehensive examination, which will be 
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rinted as usual in a single booklet, is progressive 
in difficulty,” etc. 

— 3rd par., for the Ist sentence: “Alpha is 
designed for the end of the Ist year in either 
Grade 7 or 8.” 

—for the 4th paragraph: “Beta require- 
ments have been very thoroughly changed; it is 
expected to be used as an alternate for Gamma, 
not for Alpha. The Beta examination is designed 
for the end of the second year at the 8th or 9th 
Grade level where the course is planned so that 
the reading of Caesar will begin some months 
after school opens in September.” 

—for the 5th paragraph: “Gamma is de- 
signed for those students who are repared to 
read Caesar in the following September, 

—to the 6th paragraph add: “A detailed 
syllabus of each level appears below.” 

—jin the 7th paragraph: in line 3 change 
“fifty” to “two hundred.” 

add at the end: “A list of changes in the 
Word List for the 1948 Examination has been 
sent to all member schools. (Extra copies of this 
list may be procured without charge by writing 
to the office of the Board.)”’ 

(p. 20) ALPHA 

1. Omit “idem, ipse, reflexive pronouns, ad- 
jectives with -ius in genitive.” 

2. Change viginti to duodecim and add viginti 
before centum. Omit “with declension of 
such as are declined.” 

3. Add “the affirmative present imperative 
active.” 

4. After “Genitive of the Whole” add “not 
including ex + abl. after numerals.” 
Omit “dative after adjectives.” 

Add “accusative as subject of objective 
infinitive.” 
Omit “ablative of cause.” 
Add ‘‘Apposition.” 
Add “The objective infinitive with iudeo, 
cogo, etc. 

(pp. 20-21) NEW BETA 

1. (as printed) 

2. Declension of comparatives and of parti- 
ciples, ipse, idem, adjectives with -zus in 
genitive singular; reflexive pronouns and 
adjectives; unus, duo, tres, milia. 

3. Conjugation complete (except for the 
future imperative, the future passive in- 
finitive, supines, gerund, and gerundive) 
of regular verbs ot the four conjugations, 
including -io verbs of the third conjuga- 
tion, of deponent verbs, and a the 
irregular verbs, sum, possum, volo, eo, 
fero. 


4. Case constructions. 

Genitive of description. 

Dative with adjectives, of purpose, of 
reference. 

Ablative of comparison, measure of 
difference, separation, cause, description, 
and the ablative absolute. 

The rules for place with names of 
towns and domus (including the forms 
and the use of the locative). 

5. Verb constructions: 

The indicative with udi, and postquam. 

The infinitive used as subject and in 
indirect statements. 

The participle used as the equivalent 
of a subordinate clause. 

Ordinary rules for the sequence of 
tenses. 

The subjunctive 

in independent volitive (hortatory) 
clauses, including the negative. 
in adverbial purpose and result 
clauses. 
in indirect questions. 
(p. 21) GAMMA 
In preparation for the Gamma level there 
should be in addition to the Alpha and the Beta 
requirements, thorough drill upon the following 
topics: 
Conjugation, complete (except for the 
future imperative, supines, and the future 
passive infinitive) of regular verbs of the 
four conjugations, including -#o verbs of 
the third conjugation, of deponent verbs, 
and of the irregular verbs sum, possum, 
volo, nolo, malo, eo, fero, fio, and the im- 
personal verbs oportet and Jicet. 
2. Case constructions: 

Dative of possession, agent, and with 
the special intransitive and compound 
verbs found in the Word List. 

Ablative of respect (specification), and 
with utor and potior. 

3. Verb constructions: 
The subjunctive: 
in relative purpose clauses; 
in substantive purpose clauses 
(sometimes called Indirect Command 
or Dependent Volitive Clause); 
in clauses introduced by cum mean- 
ing “when”; “since”; or “although’’; 
in subordinate clauses in indirect 
discourse.! 

The gerund. 

The gerundive, including its use with 

sum to express obligation or necessity. 
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1In Part III of the examination, translation of English into Latin, this construction will appear only in the additional questions at the 


end of the Gamma level. 








The Classics 
Professor Krauss Advocates the Direct Method 

At the meeting of The Classical Association 
of the Atlantic States held in New York on 
May 18, 1946, Professor Franklin B. Krauss of 
Pennsylvania State College read a paper ‘be- 
ginning with the challenging question, Loguarne 
Linguis Hominum Aut Disertorum? This paper 
has appeared in two sections in The Classical 
Weekly (Vol. 40, No. 20; Vol. 40, No. 21). 

Professor Krauss made an interesting diag- 
nosis of the ailments afflicting Latin teaching. 
After a discussion of symptoms he wrote out a 
prescription for the cure of Latin teaching’s ills. 
All who have been alarmed about what has been 
happening to Latin during these sxovissima 
tempora would do well to read this masterly 
expcsition and protest. 

What we need according to Professor Krauss 
is more oral training and less eye training. He 
finds us suffering from too much printed page 
and starving from lack of spoken language. We 
are also carrying the burden of classic purism. 
So high a standard of perfection has been 
adopted and insisted upon that teachers and 
pupils hardly dare to open their mouths in Latin 
for fear of making a mistake in idiom. 

No one learns a foreign language without 
committing many errors. Even after fluency 
has been acquired by the foreigner, the native 
Quintilians may still find occasion to smile if 
not to stare and gasp. Notwithstanding the 
discomfort of the latter, an imperfect speaking 
knowledge of a foreign language gives its pos- 
sessor the ability to read that language with 
pleasure and profit. The ability to speak a 
foreign language tolerably well implies the ca- 
pacity to think in that language. Any method 
that will teach our boys and girls to think in 
Latin will certainly go a long way towards ob- 
taining our much advertised objective of com- 
prehension of Roman authors. 

Professor Krauss does not want to discourage 
the study of grammar. He believes that a 
foreigner surrounded by speakers of an alien 
tongue will soon pick up the new language, but 
that he will make more progress if he studies 
the grammar of the language he is learning. 

Professor Krauss’ paper is not all theoretical; 
it is eminently practical. He is anxious to show 
what really can be done about the Latin situa- 
tion. Nowadays when any mention is made of 
teaching conversation in a foreign language, the 


NOTES AND COMMENT 


question of the native informant comes up. 
Professor Krauss tells us that we need not 
worry about the native informant. Teachers 
can be trained to use Latin as a spoken language 
just as they have been trained to teach gram- 
mar and syntax. Give as much attention to 
spoken Latin as is now devoted to translation. 
Lack of trained teachers is not as serious as 
lack of material. If the material is provided, 
the teachers can train themselves. Oral training 
must be made essential, not incidental. Vocabu- 
lary should not be restricted to Caesar, Cicero, 
and Vergil. There must be a basic Latin con- 
taining words expressive of common experiences. 
These words should be used in paradigms to 
illustrate the rules of syntax. In this way think- 
ing in Latin will be developed and fostered. 
Reading will then become easy. Students should 
not be required to keep to the standard of the 
best Roman authors. Lists of idiomatic phrases 
should be made, but a violation of idiom should 
not cause grave concern. Practice will engender 
familiarity with the best idioms. Latin will 
drop from the curriculum unless we use it. The 
grammarians are killing it. Thus has Professor 
Krauss sounded his warning. Qui potest capere 
capiat. 

The kind of material that Professor Krauss 
has in mind is lacking. There is, however, a 
large amount of easy reading matter in print. 
This could be used immediately. Conversations 
could be based on the easy material contained in 
such books. French and English reading books 
furnish models for questions. As for idioms, 
Mr. Goodwin Beach has prepared a list of them. 

The ability to speak and write an inferior 
Latin would not make a modern philologist. 
That ability, however, would be the open-sesame 
to all the treasures of Roman literature. The 
rigid classic purism inherited from the Renais- 
sance is not turning out many readers. Why not 
try something that will produce practical results? 


— P, J. Downine, 
The Browning School, 
New York City. 


English 
Baby-Sitting 
Teachers, all too often, assume the role of 
“intellectual baby-sitters,’ says Dr. — 


Dewey, in a recent interview reported by Ben- 
jamin Fine, in The New York Times. 
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Dr. Dewey states that teaching is now per- 
formed under many handicaps. Theoretically 
a “noble profession,” it often becomes just a job. 

But never before in history, he says, was 
education so important as it is now. Education 
is needed to wake people up and make them 
think. This demands highly-skilled, intelligent, 
informed teachers. 


Guiding 

Recent articles in the English Fournal indi- 
cate the need of giving students wiser direction. 
If students are to understand and enjoy, the 
teacher is obliged to do more than merely assign 
lessons and check answers. 

Like a gcod guide the competent teacher 
knows the route. He wants to guard his travelers 
from pitfalls, and he is eeg:r to point out and 
explain the interesting scenes along the route. 
Then the journey becomes one to be remem- 


bered. 


“ Farewell to the Classics?” 


“The classics need interpretation,” writes 
Olive Eckerson, in the English ournal for 
June. “Just as there are relatively few adults 
who can read the tragedies of Shakespeare with- 
out interpretation, there are perhaps ten readers 
in as many thousand who, at the age of fifteen, 
can read independently and with profit such a 
novel as Jvanhoe. 

Reading fine books for pleasure is dying 
out, she says. The reason is that many teachers 
are pcorly read themselves, or haven’t the knack 
of interpreting these books to the young. 

“What I should like to do,” she states, “‘is 
to re-sell my reader on the tremendous value 
and appeal of the despised classics to the grow- 
ing mind in the modern world.” 


Only the great stories, she insists, have the 
power “to nourish and delight the mind in one 
and the same operation.” Children should not 
be denied them, for they provide a sense of 
values. She grants that the classics have their 
dull pages; but beside them modern literature 
falls flat. She notes one exception: The Yearling 
—‘“‘so peerless a book that to have read it, at 
any age, leaves one infinitely richer.” 

A few of the classics have been skilfully 
streamlined for the slow reader, she says, but 
there is great need for more. The new material 
designed for the student who dislikes reading is 
so third-rate that teaching it is “torture.” 

The classics come to life, she indicates, when 
teachers honestly try. There are many ap- 


proaches. She suggests, for instance, that since 
there is a bit of a “ham” actor in most of us, 
the teacher can “‘stride the boards of his class- 
room and declaim the irascible and grizzled tones 
of Cedric, or mime the drolleries of nimble- 
witted Wamba . . . to the never failing delight 
of his class.” 


“Shakespeare is for Adults” 

Can we expect the young to get much from 
Shakespeare? The answer is no, says James 
Loveall, in the English Fournal for September. 

He is no longer convinced, he says, that high 
school seniors should be asked to “master” 
Macbeth. Though he includes himself in the 
ranks of the idolaters, he has found after teach- 
ing the plays to youngsters that the road to 
understanding is “blocked by vast gulfs of 
metaphysical difference.” 

Declaring himself in open revolt, he writes: 
“There simply seems to be no short cut to 
spiritual maturity, save the normal process of 
growth and experience. For all too many this is 
a long road indeed, and few persons have any 
business with the plays who have not traveled 
hg 

While admitting that it is not possible to 
state what Shakespeare’s actual convictions 
were, Loveall quotes from earlier and present- 
day critics. He points out that at no place is 
there a clear and definite statement of absolute 
values. The plays contain no “‘formal religious 
expression.” On the contrary they seem to pre- 
sent a steady attack on religion in the form of a 
“ruthless skepticism,” which is often found in 
the speeches of minor characters. 

All this is modern, he says, and should not 
frighten a generation nurtured on Dewey and 
Mencken. But it is beyond the high school 
audience. 


Why should anybody read Shakespeare, he 
asks, “‘whose magic for three hundred years has 
led men to grow gray in his service . . . [whose] 
poetry is so matchless it takes the breath away.” 

The answer, he replies, quoting Lear’s first 
speech in the final scene, is simply “a little 
human dignity, in the face of reason and un- 
reason.” This answer, he says, “though... 
not enough for the very young and for those who 
seek ...a pulpit summary... is at least 
more than the psychologists would leave us.” 


— Cuirton O. Pace, 
The William Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Modern Languages 
The French Review 
February, 1947 


In French Literature Since the Liberation, 
Douglas W. Alden (Princeton) first discusses 
the recent literary activity of older or better- 
known writers like Gide, Romains, Mauriac, 
Maurois, Duhamel, Green, Bernanos, Lecretelle, 
Gard, and Malraux, many of whom were refu- 
gees during the war and wrote and published 
abroad. Passing mention is also made of Gir- 
audoux, Valéry, Saint-Exupéry and Crémieux, 
all of whom died during the war. 

The bulk of the article is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of younger writers, certain of whom, like 
Vercors and Triolet, wrote and published clan- 
destinely during the German occupation of 
France. Others, including Arnouilh and Sartre, 
the apostle of existentialism, depended — suc- 
cessfully — on their subtlety to blind the Nazi 
censor to the real implications of their works, 
which were openly produced and published dur- 
ing the war. Among the writers who employ 
the “war theme,” Professor Alden cites Sou- 
pault, Rousset, Kessel, Bory, Bost, and Vailland. 


The article provides a good analysis of exis- 
tentialism, as found in Sartre’s L’ Etre et le Néant, 
La Nausée, Huis Clos, Les Chemins de la Liberté, 
and Le Sursis, in Le Sang des Autres, by Simone 
de Beauvoir, Sartre’s chief disciple, and in 
LEtranger, Le Malentendu, and Caligula, by 
Albert Camus, whom Professor Alden regards 
as the other leading existentialist. 


The author defines “existentialism as essen- 
tially a subjective attitude before reality,” 
which holds that “the only thing which counts 
is our own existence,” and that “our mission in 
life is to understand ourselves.” Although exis- 
tentialism, viewed superficially, appears both 
egoistic and nihilistic, Dr. Alden finds in it a 
transcendental quality which he calls “‘in- 
dividualized Marxism.” 

The writer regards the brutality, disillusion- 
ment and obscenity of this current literary 
school as a “by-product of the war,” and feels 
that its exponents are also reflecting the con- 
siderable influence in France of Dos Passos, 
Faulkner, Steinbeck and Hemingway. 


Poetry and certain novels, like those of 
Roger and Bosco, have provided some escapism. 
Dr. Alden calls attention, however, to an evolu- 
tion in poetry “from surrealism to a simpler and 
vaguely patriotic poetry,” and, citing the names 
of three poets, Aragon, Emmanuel, and Eluard, 





remarks that they and other modern French 
writers are creating a vigorous literature. 


May, 1947 


France Struggles to Live, by Howard E. 
Kershner, an executive of the Save the Children 
Federation, gives a trained social worker’s reac- 
tion to eccncmic conditions in France. His pic- 
ture is a gloomy one. One person out of eight 
is without adequate housing; prices are fantas- 
tically high; deaths from tuberculosis are one 
hundred and fifty per cent higher than in the 
United States; infant mortality is higher than 
during the war; sixty per cent of French stu- 
dents are undernourished; countless children are 
physically retarded; and the lack of clothing, 
tood, and fuel is grave. To illustrate the food 
shortage and the high prices, the writer reports 
that the meat ration per person is five and a 
half ounces a week; more can be purchased at 
two dollars a pound. 

Despite strikes, delays, and problems of all 
sorts, supplies are reaching the sponsored schools 
and individuals in substantial volume, thanks 
to the generosity of American citizens of all ages. 
Mr. Kershner expresses the earnest hope that 
“generous people will make it possible to con- 
tinue the flow of goods to suffering people.” 

The writer’s eloquent appeal for further help 
is strengthened by recent developments, because 
last summer’s crops in France were gravely 
damaged by a severe drought, thus increasing 
the gravity of that country’s strugzle for 
survival. 


Modern Language Fournat 
May, 1947 


If You're Buying a Recording Machine, by 
Harold Dunkel (Chicago), and Oral Work with 
the Wire Recorder, by George A. C. Scherer 
(Colorado), are articles of great value to teach- 
ers considering the purchase and use of record- 
ing and reproducing equipment in order to aid 
oral work. 

The former discusses the general types of re- 
cording machines, their technical aspects, the 
strong and the weak points of each type, and 
lists the companies manufacturing the various 
machines. The several types are “(a) wax cyl- 
inders; (b) plastic, acetate or paper discs; and 
(c) wire, film or paper tape.” The criteria for 
selection are: fidelity of recording, quality and 


volume of playback, ease of repetition, type of 


microphone, “durability and re-use of record- 
ings,” storage facility, editing adaptability, ease 
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of operation, interchangeability, and cost ($100- 
$1,000). 

The latter describes the use of a wire recorder 
for the practice and correction of oral reading 
and of oral summaries in a German class. Stu- 
dent interest was high and excellent results were 
obtained. The writer also points out the great 
utility of the wire recorder for oral-aural ex- 
aminations, for individual extra-class oral prac- 
tice, and for teacher-training programs, and pre- 
dicts that this promising device will “invade the 
high school and college in the near future.” 


— ALEXANDER D. Gisson, 
Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass. 


School Libraries 
Ten Years After 

What today are the important things for li- 
braries in our member schools? 

Ten years ago the Secondary Education 
Board issued its factual report on libraries, a 
study compiled by Oscar H. McPherson from a 
detailed analysis of seventy-three returned ques- 
ticnnaires. All aspects of the school library, 
from its basic purposes to its financial support, 
were brought under observation. The result of 
the study showed that perhaps twenty of the 
schkcols concerned were then providing first-rate 
libraries. 

At the time such a conclusion was no cause, 
to say the least, for complacency. How different 
the situation may now be is uncertain. But with 
the increased urgency of the need for all possible 
aids tcward understanding and self-education, it 
is certain that complacency is not in order now. 


The following appeared in the Wilson Library 
Bulletin for September, page 62: 


Or Do Tuer? 


Don’t parents care if the schools to which their 
children go have libraries? Of fifty-six advertise- 
ments for private schools in a recent magazine, 
many told of sports, swimming, “charming 
Colonial residences” and similar attractions, but 
not one mentioned “excellent library.” 


Nor do the entries in Sargent’s Handbook of 
Private Schools. Does this indicate anything 
about the present attitude of school adminis- 
trations towards libraries? Is it merely that the 
gymnasium, for instance, is still considered to 
be better publicity material than the library? 
Or is the Ps taken entirely for granted? Or 
entirely overlooked —if it exists? And are 
schools encouraging parents to overlook it? 

Without the interest and cooperation of ad- 
ministration and faculty, as is so well known, no 
school library can do half the job that is other- 
wise possible. How are our schools doing in this 
respect after the past ten years? 

And among boys and girls, are we helping to 
make imaginative and intelligent readers, re- 
sourceful citizens of a world which is compre- 
hensible only through the best use of printed 
materials? If not, where is the difficulty, and is 
it being tackled constructively? 

Times like these in which we are living offer 
unparalleled opportunities to prove our beliefs 
through actions. Perhaps this fact is a measure 
of the imperative importance of doing so — now. 


— GERRISH THURBER, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 





WHO ARE THE S.E.B. 


In every member school of the Secondary 
Fdvcation Beard there is an officer called the 
“Representative,” who has been appointed by 
the aoe of the school. Sometimes the head of 
the school himself is the Representative, but 
usually he delegates the task to a member of 
the faculty. Acting as a liaison between the 
Secondary Education Board and his own col- 
leagues, this officer serves first of all as the 
representative of his school in the S.E.B. and 
seccnd as the representative of the S.E.B. in his 
schcol. Eis duty is the two-way one of keeping 
the Board in touch with the needs of his school 


REPRESENTATIVES? 


and his colleagues informed about the activities 
and services of the Board. 


The Representative receives all material sent 
out by the Board and is asked either to attend 
to it himself or to see that it reaches the proper 
person. He reports on Board affairs in faculty 
meetings and sends in to the Board his school’s 
criticisms, suggestions, and requests. On him 
depends not only the effectiveness of the Board 
as an organization, but whether or not the in- 
dividual school derives the full measure of 
benefit from its membership. 
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Ecucators Guide to Free Films 

The seventh annual edition of Educators Guide 
to Free Films was published in August, 1947, 
by the Educatcrs Pregress Service, Randolph, 
Wisconsin. This Film Guide sells for $5.00. 

All sorts of subjects are included among the 
1,448 titles of motion pictures and slide films 
listed in the fields of Applied Arts, Fine Arts, 
Health Education, Science, and Social Studies. 
Many films included in the sixth edition have 
been withdrawn from circulation, and there are 
425 new titles. Some of the films which may be 
precured from other agencies as rental films are 
avilable to users of the Educators Guide to Free 
Films without rental or service charges. 


Three New 16mm Films 


The March of Time announces three new 
films: 


Tue Rise anp Fatt oF Nazi Germany (b&w sound 
— 18 minutes) 





FILMS FOR SCHOOL USE 


The war in Europe in a capsule. Hitler’s con- 
quests, his defeats and the occupation of Germany 
are documented in this new 16mm educational release. 
Tue F.B.I. (b&w sound — 19 minutes) 

How law enforcement has become an exacting 
science is depicted in this absorbing film study. Also 
reenacted is the authentic case of August Baumeyer, 
a portrayal of the F.B.I. in action. 

THE AMERICAN TEACHER (b&w sound — 15 minutes) 

All good teachers know that their methods are as 
individualistic and personal as any other artist’s, and 
all realize the importance of developing in their 
pupils the ability to think as well as a knowledge of 


the facts. This is the theme of THE AMERICAN 
TEACHER. 


These subjects, as well as others, are avail- 
able for one, two, or three-day showings from 
local film libraries thrcvghout the country. 

Prints are also available for three-year rental 
at $35 per print. Apply direct to The March of 
Time Forum Edition, 369 Lexirgton Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y., for further information on 
either of these rental plans. 





SCHOLARSHIP AID AVAILABLE 


The Foundation for Independent Education, 
Inc., 220 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass., is a 
charitable corporation chartered by the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. The Founda- 
ticn was orgar.ized f r the purpose of providing 
scholarship grants which will enable deserving 
beys and girls with unusual qualities of character 
and leadership to secure the advantages of an 
independent school education. Such assist- 
ance is cffered in the belief that the independent 
schcols are best qualified to provide the type 
of educaziion and training for citizenship which 
will be required of this country’s future leaders. 

Boys ard girls prepared to enter elementary 
schccl, preparatory school or junior college as 
resident students who can give evidence of 
firar.cial need are eligible to apply. Scholar- 
ships will be awarded annually on a basis of 
ccmpetitive examinations. The amount of the 
scholarship will vary with the needs of the in- 
dividual and the amount of funds available, 
but in no case will the grant exceed more than 
half of any school’s published fee. 

Parents or guardians applying for scholar- 
ships are required to fill cut the financial aid 
applicaticn spensored by the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board, giving reasonable details of the 


source and amount of their annual income, 
as well as evidence of the student’s good char- 
acter, scholastic ability and standing. 

Upon acceptance of the application by the 
Foundation, the applicant will be required to 
take written and oral examinations at his 
scholastic level, such as those prepared by the 
Educational Records Bureau or other disinter- 
ested, impartial organization, at such time and 
place as may be designated, and pay a nomina! 
fee for aah examinations. In addition, the 
candidates will be required, if possible, to meet 
for a personal interview some representative 
of the Foundation. Examinations will be held 
in the spring of each year for entrance the 
following fall. 

The result of the exzmiraticns, a report ot 
the personal interview, the blank showing 
evidence of financial need and the application 
blank will be turned cver to the Scholarship 


_ Board of the Foundation fcr consideration and 


appropriate action. To insure an impartial 
finding, no names will be used, each applicant’s 
record being marked only with a number or 
letter. 

The secretary of the Foundation will gladly 
furnish complete details. 
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Supreme in its freld for four decades... 
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More students have entered college trained by 


MODERN Fraser and Squair than by any other French book 
CO MPLETE This newly arranged and renewed one-volume edition of a two-volume 
favorite offers a complete course containing: (1) the forty grammar 


lessons for a first year training in the fundamentals of French from 

FRENCH Revised Elementary French Grammar; (2) a section of twenty new 
Exercises replacing the fifty more extensive Exercises in French Com- 

position and Reference Grammar. These Exercises follow the elemen- 

GR AMM AR tary lessons and serve as an introduction to the Reference section, on 
which they are based. They are modern, varied, and topically related 

to practical and cultural French interests, including developments 

W. H. FRASER & J. SQUAIR under the Third and Fourth Republics; (3) the complete Reference 


AND section from French Composition and Reference Grammar. Hand- 


somely illustrated with a variety of cultural photographs. On press. 
CLIFFORD S. PARKER 
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THE THORNDIKE 
DICTIONARY 
PROGRAM 


Provides the right dictionary for 
the right child at the right time 


THORNDIKE-CENTURY BEGINNING DICTIONARY (Grade 4 
or 5): the methods book of the series. Contains 70 dictionary lessons, 
14,084 words, 30,577 meanings, 14,949 contextual sentences and 
phrases, 1419 pictures. 


THORNDIKE-CENTURY JUNIOR DICTIONARY (Grades 5-8): Contains 
32,294 words, 50,252 meanings, 23,110 contextual sentences and phrases, 
1878 pictures. 


THORNDIKE-CENTURY SENIOR DICTIONARY (Grades 7-12): Con- 
tains 63,470 words, 94,425 meanings, 19,935 contextual sentences and 
phrases, 2305 pictures. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
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